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The next number of Harper's Bazan, to be published 
on March 14th, will be a special Bicycle Number, with two 
large Supplements and a decorated cover. It will treat from 
the latest point of view the various phases of the Bicycle as 
it affects Women, including Health, Dress, Tours at Home 
and Abroad, ete. Rernnart, Youn, Ke.uer, and others 
will furnish the illustrationa. 


THE PUBLIC EDUCATION ASSOCIATION. 
N obscure paragraph in a recent newspaper announced 
A that there were in New York city fifty thousand chil- 
drev not attending school because there were no places for 
them in the already overcrowdel public schools, Fifty 
thousand souls is a goodly number for the entire popula- 
tion ofacity Fancy a city of that size whose every citi- 
zen had been denied the privileges of a common-school 
education, or fancy this great number of little beings 
forced into a choice between too early wage-earning or 
demoralizing idleness in vicious company! This grent 
army of unprotesting little ones, yet ignorant of their own 
perils, appeals more eloquently to the philanthropist thas 
many an organized body loudly clamoring for relief. 
Those who are interested in this matter of our city’s lit- 
tle ones have formed a society to help both pupils and 
teachers to obtain the necessities and the improvements 
demanded in the interest of education and health. This 
society is called the Public Education Association, and 
has grown from the Good Government Club’s division 
‘** E,” which has as its especial work the investigation and 
improvement of the public schools of this city Membership 
was open to women, and their work in advancing the cause 
became so powerful a factor in the growth of the club 
and in the accomplishment of its aim that in April, 1895, 
they formed a separate organization of their own, This 
was done more especially that the work might be carried 


on without the suspicion of political influence, proving 
the work one of philanthropy, and quite free of political 
aim, The president, treasurer, and secretary, as wel) as 


the Executive Committee, are all women, while the Ad- 
visory Board is composed of men, and all of these persons 
are well-known and able coadjutors., 

rhe object of the association is a large one, but it must 
be accomplished by close attention to the relations of man 
to man. To evter a school as a visiting committee and 
avoid all appearance of either censoriousness or inquis- 
itiveness requires infinite tact, but this is accomplished by 
establishing a friendly relation with principals and teach- 
ers, and an effort to convince them that through this means 
their grievances will reach the ears of those who have the 
power (sadly limited, alas!) to aid them, As every one 
knows, the Board of Education needs relief as much as 
the schools over which it presides. Overcrowding, bad 
sanitation, insufficient light, are the most flagrant evils at 
present existing in the public schools, and around these 
cluster their deplorable effects—too many pupils to a 
teacher, injured eyes for lack of light, the rapid spread 
of contagious diseases, backs permanently crooked for 
lack of proper seats and desks. And because of these 
things children of the poor are sent out to fight the world 
physically handicapped. 

The object of the association is not criticism nor censure, 
but the hearty work of alleviation, which is prompted by 
a strong and tender love for humanity, and especially for 
that part of it too young and dependent to help itself. As 
an aid to the principals and teachers, as well as to educate 
and arouse an apathetic public, a series of free lectures is 
given by the association weekly throughout the winter 
and early spring at the hall of the United Charities As- 
sociation, at which many of our noted philanthropists ad- 
dress an interested and increasing audience. 


WAR OR PEACE. 


T is only the other day that a good part of two hemi- 

spheres was excited over the question of resort to arms, 
and all but ready to upset the traditions of more than 
eighty years of peace, and to plunge millions of people 
into the horrors resulting from bloodshed, aud the surren- 
der of comfort and happiness, and that increase of vice 
which always treads upon the heels of war. 

Into the politics, the wisdom and unwisdom of the ques- 
tion, it is not our province to enter, that being a some- 
what difficult problem for even the trained statesmen 
whose business it is. But it is upon women—although 
they may have nothing to do <b math and counter- 
march, sapping and mining, the charge or the retreat— 
that, after all, much of the hardship of war falls, and in 
that light, and as members of the community, they have 
a right to consider the question, and to have their opin- 
ion regarded for whatever it is worth. 

It is a doubtful if the great majority of wo- 
men would not think the triumph of what is called Jingo- 
ism were far too dearly bought, for in war man sheds his 
blood, but woman sheds her heart’s blood. 

Among the women of this country there is a much more 
general attachment to England than there is among the 
men—a kindness for the mother-country, a desire for her 
good opinion, together with a strong feeling of kinship 
with her. That this feeling of kinship is rather an idle 
and useless feeling, from our point of view, may be known 
by the way in which Matthew Arnold spoke of it a gen- 
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eration ago, a8 an emotion which met with but little sym- 
pathy across the water, not existing at all, he said, ‘‘ among 
the higher classes” —those higher classes by whom the 
David Grieves, the thinkers and scholars, are treated ami- 
ably, as interesting curiosities, but by whom their wives 
are ignored and lected, if not insulted. And what 
was true a generation ago we all know is true to-day, 
Arnold wrote then that it had ‘‘ become indispensable to 
give the Americans a mora! lesson,” and that he fervently 
— it would be given them. He was perhaps disap- 

yinted at the way in which we received our moral 
S380 


n. 

At that time we showed, both north and south, east and 
west, sufficient martial spirit, and prowess, and skill, and 
courage to allow us to rest on that sort of laurels forever, 
feeling it unnecessary to vindicate our claim to heroism 
or power again. 

ut neither the conduct of our great civil war nor its 
vast results, nor the lapse of thirty years, has changed the 
opinion of the leaders of thought and sentiment in Eng- 
land regarding us; and when one as much beloved as 
Matthew Arnold was, in spite of that colossal conceit 
which he thought colossal impartiality, could speak in 
this way, it shows how hopeless it is to try to win the good 
opinion of the English, and how much wiser to drop our 
colonial attitude of looking to her for approval, and to 
take only the standard of our own approval. ‘1 want,” 
said Franklin Pierce, ‘‘ to be popular with Frank Pierce!” 
For the rest we can amuse ourselves by observing how 
nearly other nations attain that standard themselves, The 
moment we bave dropped this attitude we shall become 
less sensitive to foreigu pretension from whatever source, 
and therefore Jess irritable and less prone to be excited to 
warlike fury. We may hold ourselves with all the self- 
respect in the world and yet be able to admire the great- 
ness and splendor of England till such time as she cares 
to let us love her, 

None can do more towards creating this feeling of in- 
dependence than women can through their influence in 
the family and in society, And with a cause of irritation 
removed by the existence of that feeling, a tendency tow- 
ards war is also removed, since those who are conscious 
of their strength are careless of its recognition by others, 
and are not forever on the lookout for a grievance by re- 
senting which they shall prove their power, 

Women have often been reported as eager for war, the 
most earnest, the most bitter maintainers and spurs of the 
warlike spirit. But it has not been fully understood that 
this is largely because they feel it their part to hold up 
the hands of their fathers and brothers and husbands. 
No woman loves war in itself; its reasons do not appeal 
to her, its dangers do not attract her. No woman desires 
desolated homes and homesteads, her own or another’s; no 
woman but shudders at the thought of wounds, and fevers, 
and battle-fields of unburied dead, and ruined lives and 
broken hearts. If war must come, every woman does her 
duty in heartening the strugglers, in making cheerful sac- 
rifice, in nursing the wounded, in taking care of the homes, 
and sometimes of the business, left by the natural care- 
takers, in providing much that is necessary, in cheering 
and forwarding, in doing hospital service, and much, as in 
the last war, that has pote f fallen upon men to do. 
But no woman desires any of this, and no Christian wo- 
man will do other than use every means in her power to 
prevent so great disaster, such wrong and sin. 


A QUIET HOUR. 


I WANTED to have Mrs. Van Twiller all to myself to- 
day. I think I must have been tired. So I waited 
until 1 was sure that none of her guests were there, and 
that even the Professor had gone home. I found her when 
I entered standing in the farther room alone by the fire, 
one foot on the low fender before her, her left hand hold- 
ing the skirt of her velvet gown a little away from it. 
The elbow of her right arm was on the mantel-piece, the 
closed knuckles of her hand supporting the temple. She 
was looking so steadily into the fire that I thought for a 
moment she bad not heard me, and I was on the point of 
taking a chair in the other room, still gay with its lights 
and flowers. I should not have found it hard to wait even 
for Mrs. Van Twiller just then, for I saw on the table 
which held the red roses in the tall green vase what I 
knew to be Mr. Caspar Whitney's latest chapter on his 
exciting adventures in the Barren Lands, undertaken in 
the very heart of winter, when even the Indians had been 
afraid to go with him. But just as I was turning back 
and about to take the magazine she looked up, and com- 
ing forward, extended her hand to me, her face alight, as 
it always is when she greets a friend. 

I think she mast have divined my mood in a moment, 
for she drew a chair close for me to the fire, rang the bell 
for Babson and fresh tea, and laughingly took the Pro- 
fessor’s chuir herself. 

The one joy of being tired, as we all know, is the happi- 
ness of getting rested again; but I know of no place in the 
world where this happiness is so complete as before Mrs. 
Van Twiller’s fire when she is alone with you She never 
fusses, never pokes sofa cushions half a dozen times be- 
hind your back, never bothers you with questions, never 
asks you if you are better or what else you want. She 
only sits still, talks sometimes or not as the case may be, 
but such a restful, quiet, serene atmosphere is about her 
that the very spirit of it takes possession of you. You 
feel absolutely at home, too, and have the sense of knowing 
that whatever you want can be yours—cushions, chairs, 
tea, or anything. And yet you cannot definé her influence. 
You ovly know that you are rested, and that you go away 
refreshed. 

Mrs. Van Twiller talked to-day of many things—of 
Duse, of the people who had come and gone in the after- 
noon, of the Des Show, and the two little dogs that were 
sold for two thousand dollars. She talked of the brill- 
iant dinner and reception which were given at the Met- 
ropolitan Club the Saturday night before, when the place 
had been thrown open to ladies, and six hundred people 
dined at once, and twice as many came for supper after- 
ward, She talked of how wonderfully fine that great mar- 
ble hall looked, with its balconies running around the four 
sides, and its wide crimson-carpeted po he leading down 
from two sides, and of how like a picture by Paul Vero- 
nese it all seemed when Jadies in low dresses and jewels 
leaned over the balconies to look at the uyer throngs of 
people below, or went up and down the wide steps in their 
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sum ev dresses. And then, after a pause, and 
Wace aaa tecanel was rested perhaps, she began to talk 
of Miss Shanks. 

Mrs. Van Twiller loved her, loved her for so many 

for being the —— tlewoman that she was, 
for being the unworldly soul, for the courage she brought 
to bear on life, and heroism with which she faced 
death so long, and, worse than death, her own condition, 
not asking sympathy or applause, not asking anything in 
fact but to go on with the work she had n. loved 
her, too, for a certain fine sense of old-fashioned honor 
about money, and her own obligation in return for that 
which she received. But most of all she loved her for the 
spirit which she brought into the work she did. 

‘It is not a great kind of writing I know, this about 
fashions,” she said one day to Mrs. Van Twiller, ‘‘ but I 
feel I can always bring the best of myself to it.” “I never 
get tired of it,” she said at another time, ‘‘ because I always 
think of the sweet young girls who are to be dressed, and 
of how happy they may be in the costumes I describe.” 

Iam not ashamed to confess that I had tears in my eyes 
when Mrs, Van Twiller talked. My own mood melted 
with them, and I arose refreshed, as one always must who 
is brought face to face with the records and ideals of a 
noble life nobly lived. L. H. F. 





| be! the very interesting article on Helen Keller which 
recently appeared in this paper the fact of her ex- 
traordinary susceptibility to the influence of music was, | 
believe, not touched upon. Incredible as it may seem to 
those who have never witnessed her rapture while under 
this influence, she is nevertheless capable of deriving ex- 
quisite enjoyment from vocal music. 

Some time ago the writer was present when the 
bearer of certain messages from a group of intimate 
friends living in Boston sought out Helen at the school 
in this city where she was studying diligently at that 
time. An introductory note printed in raised characters 
had been sent in with the card, but, as subsequent events 
proved, the visitor knew nothing of the contents of the 
former. ; 

During the interview which followed, and in spite of 
Helen’s visible pleasure in hearing all about ber absent 
friends, there was a certain constraint in lefcourteous 
manner, an effort in the polite and graceful way in which 
she sustained her share of the conversation. I noticed, 
too, that she continued to hold the note in her hands, rest- 
lessly turning and twisting it at intervals. Her mind was 
assuredly at work on something apart from the subjects 
spoken of. At last, with a sigh of relief, she eagerly ex- 
claimed: ‘‘C—— writes that you have a wonderful voice, 
and promises that you will sing to me.” ‘* C—— flatters,” 
was the reply, hastily made to cover surprise and utter 
confusion; but Helen only laughed joyously at this, and 
with one of the fine spirited movements peculiar to her 
she sprang up, offering her hand to lead her guest to an 
a piano at the other end of the room. 

h her teacher, Miss Sullivan, to guide her movements, 
Helen, standing close to the vocalist, adjusted her finger- 
tips so that they lightly touched the throat of the singer. 
It was an indescribably beautiful sight, for her emotions 
were mirrored in her countenance as she drank in those 
waves of sound—thus mysteriously absorbed, and truly 
stirring her very soul. Liszt’s tender and ethereal gene 
of “ Du bist wie eine Blume,” was the song rendered, an 
the prolonged notes seemed to cause ‘ineffable bliss, so 
radiant was the face upturned—eloquent and suggestive 
beyond words. A grateful kiss and the astounding re- 
mark,“ You were singing in German,” brought this scene 
to a close, and its description will serve to illustrate one 
more phase in the phenomenal development of this gifted 
young creature. 

From Helen Keller to the Mendelssohn Glee Club is a 
long stride, yet in turning to our chronicle of musical 
events it comes uppermost, as accenting the loss of its 
eminent leader, Mr. Mosenthal; who has dropped out of 
the ranks with far too little said or done to commemorate 
his long and active service in behalf of good music. The 
club, under Mr. Arthur D. Woodruff's leadership, did ex- 
cellent work. Kremser’s “‘ Hark, how the Brooks!” and 
two Styrian songs, ‘‘I Bear It,” and ‘‘The Maid in the 
Valley,” being received with special favor by the large 
and enthusiastic audience assembled in the club’s attrac- 
tive rooms, ame Bloomfield-Zeisler was the soloist, 
and rendered Chopin’s Impromptu, Op. 36, and Liszt's 
Thirteenth Rhapsodie Hongroise very effectively Her 
other numbers were a group of Beethoven compositions, 
one of which, the chorus of ‘‘ Dancing Dervishes,” was 
Saint-Sa@ns’s piano transcription of this composition, and 
Rubinstein’s famous arrangement of the “‘ Turkish March,” 
also based on a Beethoven theme, was added, and evoked 
ce 





d able Pp 1 
The last invitation musical given at Chickering Hall 
offered an unusual attraction in the presence of Mr. Rich- 
ard Hoffman, who played a number of pieces, including 
Beethoven's ‘‘ Moonlight Senata,” Handel’s ‘‘ Harmonious 
Blacksmith,” and three transcriptions, made by Liszt, Mr. 
Hoffman himself, and Woolenhaupt, of excerpts from 
Tannhaiiser, Die Walkiire, and the ** Risine Maiden’s Song,” 
and the ‘‘ Spinning Song” from the Flying Dutchman. 

In addition to these Wagnerian fragments, modern 
thought of an exceedingly jin de siécle order was provided 
in Mr. Hoffman’s étude, ‘‘ A Bicycle Ride,” a manuscript 
work and brought before the public for the first time on 
this occasion. Mlle Szumowska’s recital proved an en- 
joyable affair, and no little interest is centred in the after- 
noon concerts which she announces for March 9th and 
March 26th, and which, with the aid of Messrs. T. and I. 
Adamowski, of the Boston Symphony Orchestra, will be 
devoted to chamber music. he brothers Adamowski 
and the charming young Polish pianist have a number 
of devoted friends and admirers, and these pleasant and 
thoroughly admirable concerts, which are to be held at 
the Mendelssohn Glee Club rooms, will undoubtedly meet 
with the sup they deserve, and will attract refined 
and cultivated audiences. 








OUR PARIS 
LET tos 


phir up the number just received of HaRPEr’s 
WEEKLY this morning, I read Mr Howells’s *‘ trans- 
port of moral indignation” against the theatre hat. Let 
me tell you of something that happened here at the Fran- 
cais in connection with the theatre hat, which was over- 
seen by one of my friends. The hat was an extinguisher 
of the most pronounced and effective kind, but the victim 
sitting behind it had fortunately been provided - nature 
with weapons of defence. That is to say, he could draw, 
and he drew the hat and carried the sketch of it to the 
manager of the theatre. ‘‘Do you think I’ve paid my 
money and given my time to come and look at t?” he 
said. The manager thought not. So he went to the 
owner of the hat and reasoned with her, telling her if she 
would change her seat he would give her another and a 
better one. The owner of the hat refused to budge. 
Then the manager of the theatre told her he would give 
her a box, a lovely box all to herself—for she was alone; 
and she finally agreed to take the box, and there she and 
her hat sat in solitary state alJ the evening, looking down 
derisively on the man, who was seeing the play in serene 
content and forgetting all about her. And vow no hats 
at all are allowed in the orchestra stalls at the Frangais, 
nor head-dresses of any description whatever, which only 
goes to show the paternal care that this most delightful 
of theatres takes of those within its gates, and is one rea- 
son why we are all so devoted to it. 

Speaking of the theatre reminds me that we went the 
other evening to a“ répétition générale,” or dress fehears- 
al, at the Théftre de |’CEuvre, one of those free theatres 
of which Coquelin was speaking to me a little while ago. 
It is a queer little place, held in what was once the old 
Comédie Parisienne, where Loie Fuller danced, and where 
Mrs. Hodgson Burnett's Lord Fauntler®y was brought out 
in Paris. It is now in process of reconstruction. Dress 
rehearsals and first nights have an entirely special and 
particular interest in Paris, for the reason that they are 
the only places where one is sure to see “‘ all Paris, artistic 
and literary.” The dress rehearsals are entirely imvita- 
tion affairs, and when you consider the limited capacity 
of the theatres, the extraordinary number of French writ- 
ers and critics in the capital, and the fact that scarcely 
a city of any importance in the civilized world, and 
sometimes in the uncivilized, but bas newspaper repre- 
sentatives here, you can understand that generally invita- 
tions to the private representations of the greater theatres 
are given only to the most distinguished, and are in a 
certain way brevets almost equal to a decoration, for which 
tout Paris finds it worth while to go out of its way. 
Moreover, they are the one place for which French women 
dress. They are social functions, to which people invite 
their friends, and where they meet them. Toilette pays. 

The ‘ (Buvre” is not a great theatre, and is composed 
principally of the decadents, the ‘‘ young,” who have just 
elected Mallarmé as Prince of Poets in place of Paul Ver- 
laine. They are all of them eccentric - looking objects, 
wearing long hair, or 1830 costumes, or distinguishing 
themselves from ordinary mortals by some other peculiar- 
ity of outward appearance, a sort of pose that goes against 
their being taken too seriously by the greatest intellects 
of Paris. It is the same sort of feeling that Hervieu ex- 
pressed in a clever little touch in L’ Armature, when he 
said that the Baron Saffre, the great millionaire, wore no 
jewelry. ‘‘ He did not try to display his fortune on his 
shirt front, feeling that the expanse was not quite suffi- 
cient.” The most unusual minds rarely try to express 
their originality in neck-ties, finding the means a little 
inadequate. The programme at the “‘ uvre” is a great 
yellow sheet decorated with original drawings of the au- 
thor or authors of the evening. The other night we saw 
a play called Raphael, written in prose by a decadent 
poet, Romain Coolus. It was the doctrine of egotism 
pushed to an extremity—at least so the papers informed 
us the next day. Even Catulle Mendés confessed that he 
had been somewhat at a loss to know what the play was 
driving at at the rehearsal. A husband confesses to his 
wife, who is no longer young, that she was his first and 
only love, but that he only married her when he had 
ceased to love her. In love with her he should have been 
jealous, uneasy, unhappy, perhaps; his tranquillity would 
have been at stake. Having ceased to love her, he only 
asks to play the part of a brother to her, and consequently 
he views with calm serenity her love-affairs, first with a 
man of her own age,whom she tires of, next with a callow 
youth, Raphael, who tires of her. These interesting vaude- 
villes go on through three acts, illumined here and there 
with faint touches of esprit, and leaving one at the end in 
a state of decadence herself that quite precludes any wish 
to try to make any coherence out of it all. What the 
point was in naming the play after Raphael I don’t know 
to this day. 

I have interrupted my letter to run off to a dress rehears- 
al at the Francais—this seems to be a week of dress re- 
hearsal—to see Meilhac’s new play, Grosse Fortune, about 
which we've heard so much. Alas! Meilhac is growing 
old, and the play was as viewr jeu as the CEuvre was de- 
cadent. Coquelin cadet, Lee Bargy, Duftos, and- Bouchor 
jlayed the principal men’s réles; Pierson, Brandés, and 

artet, the women’s. The play rises on Pierson, as a 
moderr novelist, just finishing her seventeenth romance. 
She has a charming daughter, Bartet, who is to be married 
to Lee Bargy, who has just inherited the ‘ grosse for- 
tune.” They are married, and the rest of the play shows 
the effect of wealth on the man’s character. They launch 
forth into the turbulent life of Paris, have a private the- 
atre, in which they give Parsifa/—quite an original sug- 

estion that of M. Meilhac’s—have horses, houses, yachts, 
SD ccmmeien’s bills for the wife for 219,000 franes, and 
sporting debts of the husband for a million or so, and the 
course of true love runs, cs it always does in French 
plays, badly, but in the end husband and wife make up 
and live bappy ever after, as they seldom do on the French 
stage, and which it would have been perfectly impossible 
for them to do there, given the characters and events that 
Meilhac invented for them. Grosse Fortune is not a great 
success; is not even very interesting. Coquelin cadet cre- 
ates the part of a book-maker with a success that would 
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make it one of his best rdles if there were enough of it. 
But there isn’t. 


The interesting of the afternoon, though, was to 
see the people. 0 see the Prince de a rather 
short, stout, florid man, with ectly white forming 


a species of aureole around back of his head, talking 
with D’Hennery,the writer; to see for one’s self that‘ Uncle 
Sarcey” was wearing blue goggles and growing thin, and 
that Paul Hervieu, on the contrary, was growing a little 
stouter with the flush of his present vogue. Gintry, who 
plays with Sarah Bernhardt, was eating bonbons in the 

oyer with Marguerite Caron. Marguerite Duval was 
walking about chaffing and laughing with George Boyer, 
the man who wrote the operetta for Patti, played in her 
own theatre at Craig-y-nos, and afterwards a failure in 
Paris at the charity concert at which Patti came over to 
sing. 

I must tell you about the gowns, which were the latest 
spring fashions. And fashions, as we all know, are set 
more by Miles. Brandés and Bartet than by any other two 
women in the world. All their gowns were made with com- 

aratively little fulness, and comparatively small sleeves. 
Mile, Brandés wore a lovely gown of beige cloth in the first 


act. The skirt perfectly plain, plain over the hips, with 
two pleats behind. The corsage was shirred on each side, 
on shoulders, in front, and arranged to fall in a very 


wide loose pleat. The sleeves were very long, slightly 
wrinkled up to above the elbows, and finished at the wrists 
with full ruches of coral-colored mousseline de soie, as was 
also the high collar. The hat was of coral-colored straw, 
trimmed with velvet. Mlle. Bartet: wore a very simple 
dress of yellow accordion-pleated crépe, with plain skirt, 
and corsage with a deep pointed lace collar. Another 
lovely gown worn by Mile. Bartet was of mauve cloth, 
finished around the bottom with a two-inch band of mauve 
velvet, the corsage turned away about two inches in frout 
to show jabots of lace. All the new gowns in the house, 
in fact, had this effect, in front, of slashings to show lace 
through, either one or three, with jabots at the neck, and 
fancy collars standing high inside the others. An even- 
ing gown of Mile. Brandés’s was one of the most beauti- 
ful dresses I’ve ever seen, of pale green velvet, trimmed 
with Malines lace, caught across the bust with a band of 
rose-pink velvet. Another, equally lovely, was of pink 
satin embroidered with silver, trimmed with lace caught 
on each shoulder by diamond straps. 

And now we think we’re tired of the theatre, and next 
week will go to see something different. 

KatrHarinE De Forest. 
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SPRING COSTUMES. 
T does seem passing strange that the Lenten season 
should be so emphatically a time when thoughts of 
dress fill women’s minds, but always with the ushering in 
of Lent the new fashions are put on exhibition, and the 
shops are crowded with women choosing material for 
spring and summer wear. 

The cloth costumes receive the most attention just at 
present, for they are the ones that will first make their 
appearance, and while it is not positively necessary to 
have a new gown for Easter Sunday, every truthful wo- 
man will admit that a fresh spring costume is most useful, 
and, of all the gowns of the year, the most satisfactory. 

There have been many reports to the effect that silk 
waists and fancy waists of all kinds were not to be fash- 
ionable any longer, but the leading tailors say they are 
making few, if any, cloth waists to match the skirts, that 
the skirt and coat alike are to have a separate silk waist, 
just as last year. Of course the styles of the waists are 
different in many essential points. 

The skirts of the cloth costumes are not all made after 
one model; there are three or four to choose from, all 
equally effective, and all flaring out around the bottom, 
They must be well cut and hang well, even when made 
of the cheapest material; indeed, the expense of the gowns 
now is for cut and fit, fur some of the materials used are 
remarkably cheap. 

A seventy-five dollar costume will be made of eight or 
a of blue serge, costing from seventy-five cents 
to a dollar a yard, and it will look smarter by far than an 
inexpensive material badly made up. 

The skirts are all gored, but the front breadth seems to 
be having a hard time. Some models have it overlapping 
the side seams, forming as it were a box-pleat, which is 
caught down about nine inches from the waist, and then 
flares out, making an exaggerated fulness around the bot- 
tom of the skirt. There is another model, which has the 
front breadth very narrow at the top, not over five inches 
at the waist, but gradually widening out until it measures 
twelve inches at the bottom of the skirt. This is quite a 
favorite pattern for tailor gowns. The seams of the front 
breadth overlap the side seams, and are strapped; the oth- 
ers are left plain and untrimmed. 

Such a skirt is not over five yards in width, is not lined 
through with stiffening, but has a bias piece of hair-cloth 
about an eighth of a yard in depth to keep it out, and also 
a wire tape across the front and side L 2adths. 

When narrow width material is used, dressmakers some- 
times find a narrow gore on either side of the front breadth 
will give the desired fulness, but this is not always satis- 
factory. The skirts fit, if possible, more smoothly over the 
hips than ever; just below the hips Pa may be as full as 
may be desired—indeed, in spite of all we are told as to 
skirts being much narrower, the first spring costumes do 
not show it. 

Checks are to be very fashionable, and some smart cos- 
tumes are made with a short black jacket, the checked 
skirt black and white. Brown and white checks are made 
up to wear with the covert coats, and the colorings are 
very effective. Novelty goods show checks in cheviot 
effects in a bewildering variety. A green cheviot has 
shades of red and white all through it, and, made up with 
jacket and skirt lined throughout with silk to match, has 
an air of style that makes it quite new 

Black will again be worn, but the newest costumes are 
relieved with color, and all show in the linings and trim- 
mings that black is not of necessity mourning. One black 
crépon of the new style of crépon shows at every seam of 
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the skirt an under petticoat of Jacquard silk, nm with 
brocaded Tt jim ye 


roses on Just a glimpse of color, for it is 
— a line that shows, and is a great improvement to 
gown. 

A dark blue serge, so dark that it looks almost black, 
would be far too sombre for a spring costume were not 
the coat made to wear open in front and show a full vest 
of white satin, while a narrow piece of white piqué, with 
tiny brass buttons, shows beyond the edges of the coat. 
The coat for this costume has square revers, which turn 
back from the line of the bust to the shoulders, and from 
the = to the waist the front fits tight, but is not fastened 
to er. 

‘ancy waistcoats are made for many of the new cloth 
gowns. The regular vesting is much in style, but there 
are also full vests of silk, satin, or brocade, and these vests 
are excellent to make a plain, simple gown look sufficiently 
smart for more elaborate entertainments than a cloth cos- 
tume is generally considered suitable for. 

Crépons have, of course, no longer the first place, but 
crépon is a material so pleasant to wear that it will be a 
long time before it is — driven off the catalogue. The 
newest importations show a beauty of weave and a per- 
fection of coloring that are hard to resist. The embroid- 
ered crépons are being made up for summer gowns, while 
the weaves that are no longer fashionable, and conse- 
quently have been marked down in price, are being ea- 
gerly purchased for house gowns pet for spring gowns 
also. There are to be found for seventy-five cents and a 
dollar a yard most charming colors and patterns, which 
make up into very smart styles. Pale gray, rose, réséda- 
green, and tan are all to be had, and with white lace or 
embroidery and white ribbons, such a gown will cost very 
little, and will do for wear all summer. 

Tan cloth costumes with braiding on skirt and coat are 
among the very newest gowns. Braiding is certainly 
coming into fashion again, and the black braiding on the 
smooth light cloths is always very handsome. At the 
Waldorf at luncheon hour last Monday there were many 
smart gowns, but the most striking was of a warm tan 
tint, with three rows of braiding around the skirt. The 
cout was braided in a fancy pattern down the front and 
back in a pointed design, which gave the long lines to the 
figure, while the sleeves were only braided on the turned- 
back cuffs. The narrow soutache braid is used for this 
style of braiding. 


SILK GOWNS. 


Silk gowns are to play a very prominent part in sum- 
mer toilettes, and the shops are full of most bewilderingly 

retty varieties, The India and surah silks are no longer 
ashionable, but they are still to be bought, and as there is 
nothing cooler or pleasanter for a summer gown, the 
chances are they will be seen. 

The stiffer silks, the taffetas, Jacquards, and chinés, and 
such fabrics, are the most popular. The Persian patterns 
abound, but many of the flowered silks look as though 
they had been brought out of some old trunks, so quaint 
and old-fashioned are the designs. Tbe Dresden paiterns 
are very much in favor still, and are particularly suitable 
for the Louis XVI. coats and for evening gowns. 

The skirts of all the summer silks are very wide, and 
flare out more than ever. Some are trimmed, but the ma- 
jority are plain, only the arrangement of the stripes gives 
the effect of trimming. All the waists have a basque 
back, or have a bias ruffle which starts from the side and 
is very full at the back. 

Even in silk gowns the jackets are worn, but they are 
longer really than jackets—are, in truth,coats. The sleeves 
are one of two extremes, either the elbow sleeve being 
made very long so as to come far down over the hand or 
else where it is finished in a point, and has full ruffles of 
lace inside. This fashion makes the hands look smail, but 
is rather warm for summer weather. 

Chiffon and lace are still used for trimmings. Some of 
the new skirts for silk gowns have jabots of the chiffon 
starting from the side of the front breadth about half- 
way down the skirt and reaching to the hem. Lace and 
chiffcn are also both used together on the waist, the chif- 
fon being put under the lace in many instances. 

A brown silk covered with a pattern of pink roses, and 
Persian pattern of black over all is a new style. The en- 
tire gown is of the silk. The skirt, very full, shows just 
a glimpse of an under petticoat of velvet. The waist, a 
short coat, has narrow turned-back revers of brown vel- 
vet, and a tight-fitting waistcoat of white satin covered with 
jabots of yellow lace. The coat is lined throughout with 
= satin the exact shade of the roses on the silk, and the 
ining shows in the full back of the coat. 

The linings of all gowns this season form a serious addi- 
tion to the original cost of the costume, but they certainly 
add much to the beauty. It is not necessary to line skiris 
with silk, but coats it is, However, silks were never*so 
cheap, and for fifty cents a yard a very satisfactory lining 
can be found. 

The Persian patterns in silks are in great demand, and 
the colorings are so different that it is not difficult to 
choose what is becoming. White trimmings, in lace, satin, 
and chiffon, will also aid to soften any hard crude shade. 
The colors of fruits are apparently used. Prune, damson, 
apple, and pear are shown as being the very latest, and 
these in a softness and a sheen over the silks that certainly 
do resemble the indescribable bloom of fruit. 

Black silks, and black and white, are to be worn also this 
sernson, All-black have fancy patterns, and black with 
white and white with black, which are quite distinct, are 
at all prices. 

The all-biack figured taffetas are made up with color in 
vest and collar, green just now being more used than 
anything else. For travelling, shopping, and hard wear 
these silk gowns are the best possible investment any wo 
man can make, for they wear well, are becoming, and do 
not require to be made up on a silk lining. A thin per- 
cale will answer every purpose equally as well. 

Until warm weather really starts in, black satin or black 
brocade gowns will be worn. These are too heavy for 
summer wear, but are always handsome gowns. The peau 
de soie is pronounced handsomer than the satin, but there 
are quite as many satin gowns to be seen. The skirts of 
these black satin gowns are trimmed with narrow bias 
bands of the satin or with bows and ends of satin ribbon. 
The body of the waist is of some fancy velvet or brocade, 
while the sleeves match the skirt. They are made to wear 
with capes, not coats, and are the smartest costumes to be 
seen at present. 
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SPRING WED a1 YP RIS or naughty smal! boy or girl. Yet what is the mother to 
SP RLN WEDDING TOILETTES. do? Her soul is up in arms, and she resents hotly the in- 
TS style of dressing the hair for the bridal coiffure terference in her domain. Still courtesy forbids her to 
Fig. 1 is simple and youthful. The hair is very openly resent the rudeness, and common-sense teaches her 
slightly waved, not nearly so much as up to within a short that on the child's account she must let the matter pass, or 
time. The back is raised loosely to the crown, the frontis add her word of reproof to that spoken by her friend or 
taken back in a low Pompadour. Atthe back the hairis guest 
divided into two strands, which are twined about each And the interference is quite as trying to the child as to 
other for about half their length, and it is 
then formed into asoft figure-8 knot. Some 
tiny sprays of orange and myrtle are added 







The veil is caught together at about a yard 
from the upper end, and fastened to the 
hair with this short end falling over the 
face: the corners of this end are round 
The folds are caught lightly with small 
ve clasp 

A gown for an evening reception, Fig. 2, 
s f chiné-flowered silk with a white 
rround The low bodice is draped in 


I 
slight cross folds at the front and is fast 
ened under a box-pleat at the back. The 
soft bias belt is of green velvet, drawn to 
1 slight point in an oval strass buckle 
t the front, and trimmed with a bow eon 
the left side. A drapery of cream late 
veils the right side, drawn in folds Wo the 
shoulder; both shoulders are trimmed alike 
h lace, which is carried down in little 
jacket pieces at the back 
A white alpaca gown for an Easter 
bridemaid, Fig. 4, has a fichu drapery of 
pink chiffon on the waist. The waist has 
flat box-pleat down frontand back. The 
drapery starts under the pleat at the back, 


is shirred in headings at the front, and thi J*, 

crossed at the waist, finishing with a chou , A\ “4 T 6 A 

at the ends The elbow sleeves are divided : a \4 

into a double puff by a chiffon ruche, and y 7 : ‘a \ 3 


have a narrower ruche at the edge ga \ 

A gown fora young girl, Fig. 5, is of i, : A) 
pink velvet, made with an Eton jacket ™ 4 
opening with silk-faced revers on a shirred 
vest of pink chiffon. The sleeves have 
triple-puffed tops and a chiffon ruche at 
the wrist 
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OTHER PEOPLE'S CHILDREN. 


PERHAPS no one who is not a mother % ‘Sap wean 
has the least idea of how exasperating it ws ‘PS 

is to a parent to have any one “‘ whose own 

the child is not” correct the mischievous Fig. 1.—Bripa. Corrrure wira Vet. Fig. 2.—Recerrion Gown OF FLOWERED SILK. 





Fig. 3.—Back or Recertion Gown 
Fra. 2. 


the parent. One little boy of five years 
of age while in his mother’s presence 
was reproved by an aunt. 

** Charley, stop that noise,” was the 
command. “ You annoy us.” 

The little man paused in his play and 
looked at his aunt severely. “Do I 
aunoy my mother?” he asked. ‘If 
she wishes me to stop I will do so.” 

Of course he was impertinent. 

One woman, who has children of 
her own, still has a resentful feeling 
towards a well-meaning relative be 
cause of her interference in childish de- 
lights and amusements. The elderly 
relative was afflicted with irascible 
nerves, which found expression in com- 
mand or reproof to the little girl to 
whose faults a judicious mother was 
sometimes intentionally blind. Not so 
the relative. _Irrepressible laughter, a 
loud exclamation, or other evidence of 
youthful animal spirits was promptl 
crushed to earth by a severe Jook which 
the parents could not resent, and which 
filled the little girl with unholy wrath. 

If people have plenty of work to do 
in the world they are too busy to inter- 
fere with the training of other people’s 
children. When either parent is pres- 
ent, reproof or suggestion on the part 
of an outsider is inexcusable. 

Only a degree less disagreeable than 
the habit of finding fault with a child 
is that of complaining to a mother 
about her child. This is such a thank- 
less task, and is so liable to incur the 
parent’s displeasure, that it is marvel- 
lous any one has the temerity to under- 
take it. Still there are persons who 
seem to find actual delight in inform- 
ing a parent of her little one’s latest 
lapse in goodb-reeding, or in calling at- 
tention to some piece of naughtiness. 
Tale-telling is petty at all times, but 
when a grown person tells tales on a 
mere baby it is worse than petty—it is 
mean. Usually such communications 
are coupled with the assurance, ‘If I 
were not interested in the dear child 
I would never speak of the matter.” 

At which the mother has the sinful 

. inclination to express her wish that the 
. interest felt was less, or that the expres- 
Fig. 4.—Unipemaiw's Gown For Spxine WeEpDpINes. Fig. 5.—Youne Grav’s Reception Gown. sion thereof took a more agreeable form. 
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“tr WAS LUCIAN.” 


feo they had reached the end of the high path they 
turned into an outlying pasture belonging to the 
Grover farm. Here Mrs. Grover paused, and took her 
hand from the young man’s arm 

‘* Let me go home with you,” he begged 

She looked at him earnestly as well as she could for the 
tears which kept gathering and falling 

‘I d’ know how 'tis,” she repeated. ‘‘ You haven’t said 
anything. I guess it’s ‘cause I've talked myself. Don't 
you s’pose it’s that?” with a touching simplicity. She 
had given up trying to speak correctly, 

“Yes,” answered Eldridge, ‘‘ it must be that. But I do 
wish I could do something for you—for you all.” 

She resumed her walk, and her companion kept beside 
her. ‘* There ain’t nothing to do.” 

After a while they came to the path that led up through 
what had once been the garden. Mrs. Grover stopped 
again. She had been carrying her sun-bonnet in her hand. 
She now put it on, and drew it forward over her face. 
Without looking at Eldridge, she said: “ I’m going to lit- 
tle Em’s grave. I go there and I go on the cliff every 
day — when Judith ain’t here. Somehow I wish you'd 
come to the grave with me. She took so much notice of 
them roses.” 

Eldridge said ‘‘ Yes.” They went along over the un- 
thrifty-looking land. Everything all about was unthrifty 
looking—had a melancholy acvect, even beneath this sum- 
mer sun. 

Mrs. Grover led him to the fresi mound in the garden. 
Close by it was a small cleared space .-smoothed, and evi- 
dently planted. 

‘* Judith put in some mignonette seed there,” said Mrs. 
Grover, now speaking quite calmly. ‘‘ She \hought if she 

* Begun in Haures’s Bazan No, 1, Vol, XXIX, 


MRS. GERALD. 


BY MARIA LOUISE POOL 


watered it and took real good care of it 'twould come up 
so ’s to blossom ‘fore frost. ‘'N’ I guess ‘twill. Em she 
was fond of mignonette. She used to say somehow it 
smelt like sunshine.” 

**So it does,” said Lucian. He was looking down at the 
grave. He was thinking many things; foremost among 
them was the thought that he would have Judith Grover 
for his wife 

The picture of her as he had seen her an hour ago was 
vividly with him. To him she was as strong as she was 
beautiful. He fancied that she was the complement, the 
other part, of his nature.- And what sincere lover does 
not fancy thus? In his mind he had already overridden 
every possible obstacle, and was imagining how he would 
make things easier for this family, Which had had things 
so hard. 

Mrs. Grover knelt down by the mound. She passed 
her hand softly over the gravel, carefully picking off some 
small stones and throwing them away. The reticent, bro 
ken-down woman seemed to feel it an exquisite relief not 
to be reticent in the presence of this young man who had 
said so little, but whose heart had mysteriously come so 
near her own heart. 

““ When it gets a little later we’re goin’ to sow some 
grass seed on the grave,” she said, without looking up, 
and speaking from the depths of her sun-bonnet. ‘‘Ju 
dith’s goin’ to bring some loam in the wheelbarrow from 
the side of the road. We want it to be pleasant here.” 

There was very little more said. At last Mrs. Grover 
remembered that she ought to be *‘ doin’ something in the 
house.” 

When they had reached the door Lucian asked where 
he should find the wheelbarrow. He wanted to bring the 
loam. Mrs. Grover did not try to prevent him. She went 
with him to the ruinous barn; she found some worn old 
tools for him to use. 

An hour later and the young man had done his task. 
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rHiNK | NEED TO LISTEN TO YOU ANY LONGER,’ SHE SALD, COLDLY.” 


He was standing by the grave, which was carefully cov 
ered with rich earth. He had told Mrs. Grover that he 
would bring some grass seed 

** 1 can’t tell you how much obliged I am,” she replied. 
‘ You’ve done me a lot of good.” 

‘* Don’t think of me as a stranger. Let me come some- 
times,” he answered. 

When he walked home, carefully keeping in the pas 
tures that he might avoid meeting any one, he had a feeling 
that there was a relation established between him and that 
desolate family. He was glad to think that he had set up 
a kind of sentimental right to be their friend and to see 
them. The young fellow’s nature had so much of gentle 
ness and sweetness in it that sometimes he did not have 
credit for all the strength he possessed. It was not a blus 
tering strength, and it was not, perhaps, the kind that 
made such a leaven in Judith’s character. It may be it 
was for that very reason that he was so strongly drawn to 
her. 

“Curious,” suddenly began Mr. Gerald at dinner that 
night, ‘‘ how one never imagines correctly about a person 
one has never seen,” 

Here he glanced at Lucian, who returned his glance in 
such a veiled way that his uncle could make nothing of 
his face, and consequently admired his nephew more than 
he had ever done. But the young man knew very well 
who it was that was in the man’s mind, and he chafed un 
der that knowledge. He had a desire to rise and fling out 
of the room and out of the house. But he sat calmly 
quiet and put more sugar in his coffee. 

** You were saying, Uncle Dick?” he remarked, gazing 
with unreadable eyes across the table into Mr. Gerald’s 
face, as that gentleman paused in his talk. 

‘* That things never turn out as you expect,” somewhat 
brusquely replied Mr. Gerald. ‘‘ Now there’s that girl, 
that Miss Grover. whom we met this morning—” 

““Oh, Uncle Dick, you’ve seen her, then?” interrupted 
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Belle from her end of the table. ‘‘ Now tell me, do you 
think she pushed her father off the cliff?” 

‘That's entirely immaterial to me,” answered Mr. Ger- 
ild, easily. “ Now my habit of mind is not to care in the 
least who or what a woman is if she be interesting.” 

Richard!” ex postulated his sister, “ don't talk so before 
my girls.” 

‘Oh, uncle, please go right on. Your words sound so 
improper,” pleaded Belle. 

“ No, indeed,” was the prompt response, ‘I'm not go- 
ing to be charged with corrupting the minds of my nieces. 
Naturally, Caroline would never forgive me. But I sup- 
pose I may be permitted to quote that goodness is often 
uninteresting, while—” 

“ Richard!" again exclaimed Mrs. Eldridge. 

Richard bowed with great suavity to his sister and re- 
mained silent. The two girls exchanged glances with 
each other and the younger one pouted. 

When the meal was over it was still daylight, though 
the sun was near the horizon. Lucian had made up his 
mind he would call at the Grovers’. It would be useless 
to try to meet Judith on her way from the factory. Be- 
sides, the young man was eager to demonstrate openly 


that he cared for her. He wished it to be known in the 
village that he was ber friend, and that he believed in her. 
He would not lurk about anywhere hoping to see her in 
an apparently accidental way. His sister Belle followed 
him into the garden 

I've been wishing you'd take me to call on Judith Gro- 
ver,” she said, abruptly. ‘* You know her better than I do. 
Take me over there. I want her to know that I’m her 
friend, and | don’t want to go alone. I can’t help think- 


ing how she looked that day she came here—so proud and 
so strong! I call her a heroine, and she’s the first heroine 


I ever saw in my life. Now, Lucian?’ 

She looked at her brother eagerly. With a sudden im- 
petuous movement Lucian drew the girl to him and kissed 
her. Belle held him close with her arm about his neck 
while she whispered, ‘** Why, Lucian, is it so bad as 
that?” 

She did not lift her head, and she did not see the glow 
that came to her brother's eyes. He did not speak for a 


moment, Then he said, in a rallying tone, ** What a sen- 
timental little creature you are, Belle!” 

She raised ber head. Could it be possible that she had 
been mistaken? She flounced out of the arm that held 
her. ‘‘ Who's a better right to be sentimental, I should 
like to know? But you needn't try to deceive me. I 
know a few things.” 


‘So glad. I'll have old Blacky put into the phaeton. 


We'll drive over now. And we needn't advertise to the 
whole household where we are going. 
When Belle came out, ready for the drive, she brought 


with her a bunch of pale roses, which she carefully held 
in her lap 
Mr Gerald was strolling along the drive, taking his 
after-dinner smoke. He elaborately raised his hat as they 
passed, and he smiled under his mustache in a way that 
did not disturb the apparent repose of his face. 
It's a pity Uncle Dick wasn’t born in France,” some- 


what viciously remarked Belle, when they were well on 
the road. ‘He's a regular Frenchman. Sometimes I 
like him and sometimes I hate him.” 


The girl chattered on with her usual freedom and frank- 
ness, but when the horse’s head was turned into the rarely 
travelled road that led to the Grover farm she became 
markedly silent. 

In the farm-house the family were at the supper table. 
One of the children bad whined a little because she want- 
ed something besides bread and milk. She had been re- 
proved so sharply by her mother that she was now chok- 
ing over her bowl. 

Judith ate what she could, but of late food had no 
flavor for her. Every faculty of her being was absorbed 
in the effort to find out some honest way whereby she 
could earn more money. If she could start fairly out of 
debt, it seemed to her that she could make her mother and 
the children comfortable. But she could not start so. 
And to her independent and honest spirit the thought of 
the debts was continually with her—hounding her, stab- 
bing her. She must save something out of every day's 
wage, something to go towards the debts. This necessity 
kept down the sum that she felt she could spend on the 
wants of life to a fearfully small amount. 

Sometimes she wished that she could do as some ple 
did—go on contracting debts wherever they could, not 
caring whether they were ever paid or not. But it was 
simply impossible to do that. She chafed so in her at- 
tempt to perform the impossible, in her hourly struggle 
to put all feeling from her, that she became gaunt and 
old-looking. But there was still in her face, her Agere, 
her air, that something which marked her as different from 
her surroundings—that nobility and strength and inherent 
sweetness; only the last quality was kept submerged be- 
neath the waves of adversity in which she was struggling. 

Now, as she sat at the bare table, and knew that her 
mother and the children ought to have more and better 
food, her soul seemed to be fighting against itself and 
against fate. She could not eat. She sat with a stern 
face looking at the others. She knew that this was wrong 
also; she ought at least to try to seem cheerful. She 
thought of God. Since He —_—_ these things, they 
must be right. After a while she would get herself in 
hand. She was resolved not to make a sombre home for 
these dear ones. She should be able presently to do better. 

Now she rose from the table and went out of —— 
ing towards the garden. She was continually, in the midst 
of everything, thinking of Em and her sweet loving ways. 
Em could never have grown up into a sordid, poaringn. Beate 
woman, such as she herself was becoming. Yes, she was 
growing sordid, and her whole being revolted from that 
quality. Beneath all this, that encompassed and overlaid 
her, Judith was always half aware of some strange trop- 
ical longings that seemed to have come to her from a life 
she had lived somewhere else. These longings were con- 
tinually cropping into sudden and acute life, and were as 
suldenly and strongly put down. 

She had never thought anything about a theory of a 
pre-existence; she had heard none of the talk so common 
in these days. She knew absolutely nothing of it. What 
she knew was that she must keep on fighting as long as 
she lived. She would not have shirked if she could. 

She came to Em's grave. She had been thinking there 
might be time for her to bring one barrow-load of loam. 
When she saw the care, the apparently loving care, that 
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had been bestowed upon the mound since morning a quick 
dimness came to her eyes and a trembling to her frame. 
Whoever had done this, it was a kind act. She weakened 
under it. She knelt down and covered her face with her 
hands, swaying back and forth in the violence of her 
weeping. ¢ was still in that attitude when her mother 
came to her. 

— whispered the elder woman, ‘‘ wa’n’t he real 

” 

The girl lifted her swollen face. ‘‘ Who was it?” 

‘I thought you'd know right off. He brought them 
roses, you remember.” 

**Oh, it was Lucian,” responded Judith, calling young 
Eldridge An name familiar in childhood. 

** Yes. e met me on the cliff walk this morning, and 
he come home with me, and he did this. He says he’s 
goin?’ to sow some grass seed if we'll let him. But you 
come in ‘n’ bathe your face quick ’s you can. He ’n’ his 
sister are here. ‘They've just drove up. You must 
hurry.” 

CHAPTER XX. 
MR, GERALD’S CALL. 


WHEN Judith followed her mother into the now darken- 
ing sitting-room the two visitors rose to ae her. She 
wondered how any woman could look so | ghily care-free, 
so in tune with all bright things, as did Belle Eldridge. 
She felt herself to be like a black cloud coming upon the 
horizon. But she smiled as she gave her hand. 

Belle’s blige eyes darkened a little as she clung to the 
hand; then she suddenly reached up, put her arm round 
the tall girl, and kissed her warmly. ‘* You must be so 
uubappy!” she cried, in a whisper. ‘‘1 wanted my brother 
to bring me. I wanted to let you know—” 

Here Belle found that she was not quite sure how to 
end the sentence, so she did not try to end it. 

Judith’s firm red mouth quivered slightly, then was 
brought under control. She had just wept all her tears 
out there in the garden. Belle, gazing at her, thought 
that she had never before known the meaning of the word 
“dusky ” as applied to a woman’s face. 

“I's so good of you,” said Judith, simply. Then she 
turned and shook hands with Lucian. 

Site sat d6wn. She detected the odor of roses in the 
room. Shé recalled the handful of roses which Lucian 
had thrust upon her on the road that day. It was very 
hard to spéak. She was thankful to her mother for be- 
ginning to talk, and to Belle for joining in and keeping 
the conversation going. 

Whew the guests rose Belle was wishing she could say 
that ber mother would come soon to call, but she knew 
that she could not truthfully make such an announcement. 
The girl was not aware that Judith knew nothing of the 
importance to be attached to Mrs. Eldridge’s visit, and 
that their own call was of no official worth; that it was 
only a sign of their individual feelings. And so Judith 
in her heart was perhaps unduly grateful for Belle’s kind- 
ness. She was comforted by the visit more than she 
would have thought possible. She was almost pitiably 
thankful for a kindness that did not trenelr Upon her 
pride of independence. 

She slept that night as she had not slept since her fa- 
ther’s disappearance and Em’s death. 

The next week more calmly. Judith worked at 
home and in the shop every waking moment. And some- 
times she thought she made some progress in the art of 
seeming cheerful. 

It was one night in the second week that Mr. Gerald 
came. He sauntered into the yard as if he had been used 
to coming into that yard every day for years. 

Mrs. Grover was lying down. She was not as well as 
usual. She said she must have taken cold. But she res- 
olutely asserted that she wanted nothing, only to rest. 

Judith was sitting in the doorway mending stockings by 
the last gleams of daylight. She rose, looking with a 
slightly cool surprise at this new-comer. 

r. Gerald was very much at his ease. He took off his 
hat as he beg permission to sit down a few moments 
on the step—after Miss Grover had resumed her seat. So 
Judith went on with her work. Mr. Gerald talked, not in 
the least cynically, but with a gentle humor that began to 
amuse the girl before she was aware of it. 

The dusk deepened into darkness, and still the man lin- 
gered. Judith invited him into the house, but he said that 
he was not one of those idiots who stopped in-doors in the 
summer. 

** You'll smile in derision at me when you know my er- 
rand, Miss Grover,” he said, after a silence. 

Her work had been laid aside. She sat with her hands 
folded over the stockings, the profile of her face dimly 
visible to the man sitting below her. 

He was very much at his ease, and the girl had ceased 
to wonder why he had come. She was really enjoying 
his call. As she made no reply, he asked if she had no 
——- 

Judith was wondering, not about bis errand, but as to 
why she was not disturbed by his presence. She turned 
towards him as if waiting for him to go on. 

Mr. Gerald leaned a little nearer. He wus congratula- 
ting himself that a summer evening and the presence of a 
woman like this woman still had a remnant of power over 
his pulses; and he was surprised as well as gratified. He 
had not come for any sentimental reason, but a mixture of 
sentiment would be highly agreeable. 

“I came here to talk with you on the subject of mar- 
risge he said, deliberately. 

he smiled. 


**I see you don’t understand me,” he went on; “not 
marriage in general, but our marriage, Miss Grover.” 

Judith’s smile faded. She involuntarily drew back. 
“Don't you think it is poor taste for you to talk like 
that?” she asked. 

She had no thought that he was serious, and she was 
offended. Did he think she was of so little consequence 
that he could jest with her in that way? She drew herself 
up still more. 

‘IL knew you would be unjust,” Mr. Gerald said, in his 
usual tone of suavity, in which one was never quite sure 
that there was no cynicism. *‘‘ But I’m going to make you 
listen to me. I always know what I want; I know imme- 
diately. When I met you in the street the other day I 
was positive that you were the woman to be my wife.” 

Judith rose to her feet. Mr. Gerald rose also. She stood 
tall before poy Bens her head held high. The man’s eyes 
gleamed with delight in her appearance. 
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“I don’t think I need to listen to you any longer,” she 


said, y- 
“*Why not? I suppose a man has a t to tell a wo- 
man Mumoutonwinenr ; 

Judith, did not reply. She had not divested her mind 
of the monstrous idea that he was acting a part for some 
reason—perhaps for pastime. 

“‘T mean what I say.” 

The two stood looking at each other like two opponents. 

‘“Yes,” said Gerald, with a ring of determination, ** you 
and I are going to be man and wife within six months.” 

a udith made no reply. She was beginning to be 
convinced of her companion’s sincerity, and this conviction 
brought with it a bewilderment that was like a cloud over 


“TI tell you,” he went on, after a pause, ‘‘I’m a man 
who has seen a great deal of life. I've had my furors 
of passion, and know just what they are worth. I’ve been 
thinking for a few years that I would marry. I didn't 
want one of the women who dress and make eyes. I've 

more than enough of them. I want you. You are 
a strong woman. It will be interesting to subjugate you; 
for I 1 do that. It will be difficult; nevertheless, 1 
shall ng py it. You don’t think I shall; and perhaps 
ou think 1 am not wise to tell you of this in advance. 
’m not making love, you know. We are arranging a 
bargain. Let us look the matter in the face. You are 
under a cloud. I don’t care a farthing for that. IL 
wouldn’t care if you had killed your father. I can take 
care of you. You are so r that you can’t provide for 
your family. You would keep on with the struggle, but 
you can’t succeed. I have figured the thing out exactly. 
know all your debts—incurred, many of them, because 
of your father. I know precisely what youearn. And if 
any of you should be ill, if you yourself should be ill, 
what then? You know what then. But I’m not one of 
those brutes about whom novels are written, and who 
force penniless maidens to marry them. You will think 
this proposition over in all its phases, and you will see it 
asI do. Miss Grover, do you understand me? You will 
see it as I do.” 

A certain strain had come into the man's voice. Judith 
heard it without knowing what it was. It had the curious 
effect of rousing her combativeness, at the same time that 
it made her wonder as to the power of her own will. She 
had neveg felt this wonder before. 

“ia said at last, ‘‘I do not think that I shall see 
it as you do.” 

Rong: Gerald smiled, but in the dusk she did not know 
that. 

“Do not trouble yourself to refuse me,” he answered. 
‘*I know very well that that is what you are going to do. 
= is quite of course. I will now wish you good-even- 
ng.” 

e took off his hat with elaborate movement, bowed 
deeply, and then walked out of the yard. 

Judith stood =e copies the door-casing. She put 
her hand up to her forehead and pressed it there. She 
was incl to smile, oe was something strange 
and almost weird about interview. In the morning 
she would find that she had dreamed it. She heard Mr. 
Gerald’s footfall sounding on the still road. Yes, he had 
certainly been there. He had— 

** Judith!” called her mother’s voice. 

The girl gathered up her mended stockings and carried 
them in. She found her mother sitting bolt-upright on 
the lounge. She seemed to be shivering. Judith wrapped 
a shawl about the frail form, saying, as she did so, ‘‘l 
oe you were asleep, mother.” 

‘1 was jest drowsin’, when I heard a man’s voice,” was 
the answer. ‘‘I couldn’t help hearin’. Doors and win- 
ders were open, you know.” 

The girl did not speak. It was very dark in the house. 
These people did not have a light unless it was absolutely 
needed. 

wr Mrs. Grover said: ‘‘I wish you'd kindle a 
—_ , eel ’’s if 1 wanted a lamp.” She spoke queru- 
ously. 

In silent surprise the girl did as her mother wished. 

“Set it right there,” pointing to the table; “I want it 
where I c’n see you, Judith.” 

The elder woman looked long at the girl. As the gaze 
continued, Judith’s blood ran slower and slower in her 
veins. She would not break the silence. 

**I heard all he said,” Mrs. Grover finally began. ‘I 
heard every word. I was ‘fraid I shouldn’t bear, ’n’ I got 
up still, ‘n’ went to the winder.” 

Again Judith did not speak. Her mother's pleading 
eyes were stabbing into her heart. 

‘*T never listened before,” said Mrs. Grover. ‘‘’Tain’t 
my habit.” She shivered, and drew her shawl closer over 
her shoulders. ‘‘I s’pose he’s a rich man, ain’t he?” 

‘* I suppose so.” 

“I heard Mis’ Guild tellin’ that he was worth more’n 
two million.” 

“ Very likely.” 

** More’n two million,” repeated the woman. Then she 
shivered once more. She kept her eyes fixed on her 
daughter's face. After a moment she said that when she 
married Hanford she wasn’t a grain in love with him. 
She didn’t s’pose ‘twas necessary. But she ted him, 
and it was better for a woman to be married. And women 

w ‘tached to their husbands. She knew Hanford 'd 

n unlucky, ’n’ had liver-complaint. But women grew 

*tached to their husbands. She s'posed folks generally 

didn’t expect to be much more’n ‘tached to their hus- 

hen she had repeated this pbrase for the third 

time she stopped. But she continued to kcep her eyes 

= the young and darkly pallid face the other side of the 
amp. 

(to BR conTinvED.) 


CONVALESCENT. 


r T= fever went at the turn of the night, 
She lies like a lily white and still, 
But her eyes are full of *he old love-light: 
She'll live, if it be God’s will. 


God’s will, had it Seen to snatch her away, 
We had bowe”, we had knelt, we had kissed the rod, 
But His own dear will bids our darling stay, 
And we. we just thank God. os 
. E. 8. 
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GIRL LIFE IN EGYPT. 


O* course there are girls and ‘other girls” in Egypt 
as well as in New England, and as the social position 
differs so do the duties and occupations vary; but after 
long and careful observation it seemed to me that each 
girl, from the daughters of the Khedival household to the 
slimmest slip of a girl carrying a heavy burden on her 
head through the narrow streets of a city, had a much 
more important and busy part to play in life than is our 
generally accepted idea of the indolent life of the warmer 
eountries. 

There is one Egyptian girl to whom my thoughts turn 
most fondly, and I should like to be sure that she is not 
a rara-avis, but that she is typical of the my . Dear 
little Felita! one feels so tenderly towards her for doing 
her duty so faithfully and cheerfully. Felita was born 
in the palace of the Tate Prince Ibrahmi Pasha, and the 
first sixteen years of her life were spent in the old palace, 
whose immense halls and rooms are now sadly out of re- 
pair, and in the beautiful gardens where she could look 
down on the Nile through grated windows, longing, but 
always in vain, to be allowed to sail upon the river with 
the many merrymakers. She is called the ‘* foster -sis- 
ter" cf the Princess Chivecar, and last winter, when the 
princess married Fuad Pasha, Felita left the old palace 
and followed the princess to her new home, which is a 
pretty white palace, far from the Nile, but overlooking 
the desert at Abbassiyeh. 

A slight girlish figure, one of the few I saw among the 
upper classes, soft dark hair, great brown eyes, her gentle 
ways and sunny smile make a picture which it is hard 
to forget. —— a position inferior to that of the 
princess, whose daily and hourly companion she is, she 
has, nevertheless, made the most of her opportunities, and 
I think the English governess must have been proud of 
her pupil, for Felita not only reads and writes the English 
language, but she speaks it most charmingly, and they 
tell me she is equally proficient in French. he Princess 
Chivecar, who is the elder by a year or two, is an unusu- 
ally fine pianist, and during a morning call she played 
Chopin's waltzes to us in a way that we had seldom heard 
surpassed. : 

But it was Felita’s executive ability and savoir-faire 
which most surprised me. She was the controlling power 
in the old palace. It was she who received us in the 
great entrance hall when we made the required morning 
call prior to receiving invitations to thé wedding of the 
princess—invitations, by-the-way, written by the princess 
in French on her calling-cards. It was Felita who escort- 
ed us to the reception-room, and, after seeing that we were 
comfortably seated, brought the princess in to us—the 
charming baroness, wife of an Austrian holding an official 
position in Cairo, meeting the princess at the door, where- 
upon we all stood, and were presented and graciously wel- 
comed by her in turn. Then Felita directed the serving 
of coffee by women slaves. Finally, when there were no 
more duties to be performed, I succeeded in having a lon 
talk with her, in the course of which I found that she anc 
most of her girl friends read Englislfreadily, and were de- 
lighted with English novels, greatly preferring them to the 
French. The Tauchnitz editions were easily obtained, 
and she proved to be well read jn modern fiction. 

In speaking of the comings ball to be given by the 
Khedive in honor of the birth of his first child, I asked 
Felita if she was to be present, and she answered, while a 
dozen different expressions flitted across her mobile face: 
‘‘Oh, 1 dance!’ You know not how well I dance, but I 
love it too much to sit behind the screen and watch while 
I may not join.” 

Her account of the men with whom they were allowed 
to converse reminded one of the list of marriages pro- 
hibited by the oe prayer-book. ‘‘ We may speak 
with our fathers and brothers, our uncles and cousins, our 
fathers-in-law and our brothers-in-law, but if we see a 
strange man we must quickly cover our faces and turn 
away. 

On the evening of the princess’s wedding, Felita stood 
at the top of the great marble staircase which led from 
the high-walled, lantern-lighted garden to the harem en- 
trance of the palace, and welcomed each guest by name. 

Two slaves then approached each new-comer, one tak- 
ing the wraps and the other giving a ticket for them. 
There was no confusion, no hurry, but every arrangement 
was most perfectly systematized. 

After the guests had arrived it was Felita who directed 
all things; who gave orders to the musicians, who had 
been led blindfolded through this conclave of women to 
a closely screened corner, and asked ‘‘ Abdu, the sweet 
singer,” to sing his sweetest for us. Felita who had a 
care for the visitors from neighboring harems, who were 
perched on high divans against the walls and covered 
with paints, powders, dyes,and diamonds. Felita who 
directed the hundred eunuchs in laying the crimson car- 
pet for the bridal procession, afterwards seeing that they 
were placed at proper intervals on either side the carpet, 
where they stood like ebony figures, each holding a four- 
foot candle, tied with white ribbons and orange blossoms, 
to shed light upon the bride as she passed by. Felita 
was here, there, and everywhere, just as she was at the 
Monday afternoon receptions in the weeks that followed, 
when she would meet the visitors whom she knew best as 
they came from the ceremonious reception of the princess, 
and show these friends the penetitel teomeatee, of which 
the least important part were the dresses, the countless 
jewels sent as wedding gifts, the silver bedstead and the 
gold brocaded wedding dress, gifts from the Sultan, and 
the suite of rooms prepared for the bridal couple. 

I have written thus at length of Felita because I love 
to recall her, and because it seems to me that what she has 
accomplished shows the capabilities of an Egyptian girl 
among the higher classes. Of course all the world knows 
what a restricted life theirs is; how outside their garden 
walls they are closely veiled, and are no more nor less 
than the prisoners of the eunuchs, who accompany them 
everywhere, and who are answerable with their heads for 
the safety of their charges. As far as I could judge, most 
of the girls are quite content with their books and music, 

iping, and bonbons, and think we women of greater 
iberty are lightly prized, and so pity us/ There are 
others who deeply and bitterly regret and in spirit fight 
against their fettered existence. 

It is much harder to make friends among the lower 
classes for one who knows only enough Arabic to say, 
Go away, Keep quiet, Turn to the right, etc. But I soon 
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established a smiling acquaintance with the girls with 
whom I came in contact, and was pleased to find them 
aorery an and always busy about something— 
all except the Coptic Christians, who, I am sorry to say, 
are not forced by their religion to bathe, and who spend 
most of their time showing the tattooed crosses on their 
dirty arms to every stranger who visits old Cairo, mean- 
while chattering incessantly, ‘See! I Christian!” and then 
holding out their grimy paws for ‘‘ backsheesh.” 

One little I had, with whom I talked through an 
interpreter who was her fiancé. Fatma is a Bedouin, and 
lives in a mud hut in little town nearest the Great 
Pyramid, She isa pretty, bright-eyed girl of twelve, and 
she is not veiled like the city maidens. She is worth 
thirty English shillings, and Mohammed, her lover, is 
struggling hard to save that sum and buy her. She has 
prom to wait for him, but he has to help support his 
old father and mother and the five orphan children of his 
brother, and he finds it hard to save the requisite amount. 
When Fatma's father receives the thirty shillings he will 
take it, go into Cairo, and buy clothes and furniture for 
Fatma. In the mean time she is busy hoarding away lit- 
tle treasures for her future home, and her delight fully re- 

id me for supplying—by request—her long-felt craving 

or a silver ring. Lucy C. KELLoGe. 


MR. SARGENT’S PORTRAIT OF MISS 
ADA REHAN. 


TS striking portrait of Miss Ada Rehan by an Amer- 

ican painter of Mr. John Sargent’s distinction (see 
page 188) is a pleasant incident in more than merely its ar- 
tistic aspects. The personality of the leading lady of Mr. 
Augustin Daly’s stock company bas become increasingly 
acceptable to the best section of our theatre-going public 
during the course of many busy seasons. In the minds, 
and, one may say, in the affections, of a cultivated client- 
age, it is one not to be confused with any other, even ap- 
proximately popular. Toa wide circle of Americans, and 
to a considerable contingent of British, French, and Ger- 
man amusement-lovers, to New-Yorkers in especial, Miss 
Rehan stands as our representative comedienne. Her vi- 
vacious presence, her superior intelligence, her mastery 
of stagecraft (a quality that seems to be more decidedly 
at her service each year), her hard work, often in direc- 
tions not altogether adapted for her, her excellent ver- 
satility — these matters are part of her artistic capital. 
She has given pleasure to thousands of audiences these 
many seasons, and she even will have the satisfaction of 
thinking that her best réles will be identified with her 
for no small group of theatrical writers after she may 
have withdrawn from her public work. 

To remind those who go to Daly’s on first nights and 
other nights of Miss Rehan’s most successful and, so to 
say, advertised réles, would make up a play catalogue a 
good deal too long for quotation here, and certainly un- 
necessary. Of the special and general repertory of the 
Broadway establishment she has been, indeed, a vital and 
conspicuous part. In Shakespearian comedy she has 
played well rather than much—having, as special exam- 
ples, gone far to realize before us Helena, certain traits 
in Rosalind, and, in chief, Katherine, in The Taming o 
the Shrew. In the latter character Miss Rehan reached, 
perhaps, the height of her abilities and adaptabilities, 
doing picturesque justice to the impetuous and wilful 
charm of Shakespeare’s terrible bachelor-girl, and express- 
ing with nice feeling the change that makes Katherine a 
womanly and wifely creature. In various excursions into 
later old English comedy, out of a moderate but superior 
round of parts, is distinct Miss Rehan’s share in such a 
classic of the last century as The School for Scandal when 
Sheridan’s play was the subject of an elaborate revival at 
Daly’s some winters ago; and as Lady Teazle she is no 
ordinary artist. 

The word moderate has been used in connection with 
Miss Rehan’s Shakesperian or otherwise classic repertory 
not unadvisedly. For in glancing over her incessant activ- 
ity in her connection with Mr. Daly’s theatre one is a trifle 
surprised at the fewness of classic réles that she has actu- 
ally created, or with which her personality has become 
conspicuous. But there is no deficiency of the creation 
of heroines in those pieces that have become the chief 
matter at Daly’s with infinite local applause—the comedies 
and farce-comedies adapted from the German by Mr. Daly. 
Here Miss Rehan’s widest popularity has been won. She 
has starred brightly and cheerfully in many and many a 
romping rdle that Viennese or Berlin paewnene offer 
her. To recall Seven- Twenty - Hight, Needles and Pins, 
Love in Harness, Love on Crutches, The Railroad of Love, 
A Night Off. Nancy and Co., and the current Countess 
Gucki is, in almost each case, to see in the mind’s eye Miss 
Rehan’s lively self in the central situation, carrying on her 
share of the movement of the piece with unflagging zest, 
in concert with Mr. John Drew, no longer her coadjutor, 
or with those two impayabdles Mrs. Gilbert and Mr. Lewis. 
From few has she been omitted as chief factor for fun. 
Season by season, in her career Miss Rehan has been faith- 
ful to herself and her manager and her public. No greater 
actress could do more. She is now, presumably, at the 
height of her success and at the fullest exhibition of her 
gifts and measure of art; and while time bas been so cav- 
alier as to remove her from the ranks of actresses in touch 
with réles of first youthfulness, she is in her matured per- 
sonality and matured skill an earnest and gracious aristo- 
crat in comedy on one of our best local =o 

And, by-the-bye, is there any other artistic profession in 
which the successful and popular workman or workwoman 
more deserves a good and pleasant portrait—the lasting 
testimony at least as to his or her physique, by help of the 

lette and the canvas? Hardly. For—an old lament— 

ow evanescent is the average admired and distinguished 
player’s reputation, so far as can survive its full flower,any 
clear and true sense of it, any vivid idea of personality! 
How bound up is a true impression of the actor with actual 
stage activity and with human life’s brief term! It is dif- 
ficult for even a theatre’s genius to be intelligently and 
accurately described, contrasted, praised, sentimentalized 
over, after the actor or actress has stepped aside from the 
foot-lights, after the L eaeey that took an annual per- 
sonal interest in the player is The current of 
new individualities, new con , new dramas, rushes 
on. The old favorites must needs give place to new. 
Often they must do so before —"s more serious than 
caprice compels such a substitution. The names may lin- 
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i The name and career may be cited; but Betterton, 

oliére, Adrienne Lecouvreur, Garrick, maaan tNs of- 
fington, Talma, Rachel, and Booth—the phonographs, the 
kinetoscopes, that could make them real to us, were not 
invented when these were planets; and such inven- 
tions never will be. The vo the gestures, the sobs, 
the laughs, that moved the house—they are matters of 
mere print — too soon. Yes, the art that appeals to 
the widest public is, as if under a revenge for that fact, 
the most fugitive art. It is pleasant that a superior paint- 
er can give to future generations of a city’s theatrical 
audiences a superficial fraction of the charm, the painted 
shadow of a pleasant identity that was applauded from 
night to night on a metropolitan stage. 

E. IRENAEvs STEVENSON. 





ANSWERS-TO ‘42 
CORRESPONDENTS 


J. W. 8.—For treatment of hair, see article in Bazar No. 84, Vol. 
XXVII. In preparing to make a three months’ sojourn in Europe, 
during which time you expect to be entertained and visit friends and 
relatives, yon would need a travelling dress of light-weight goods made 
in tailor style with skirt amd jacket, to be worn with various waists, or 
a costume of skirt and Norfolk jacket; a light summer silk for after- 
noons trimmed with lace or embroidery, having an extra low evening 
waist for dinners, etc. ; also a black drees made in the same way with 
two waists, the ekirt black satin or moiré, and one waist cut low and 
covered with jetted tulle with light trimmings, and the other of dark 
or black and white silk. In additio’ you will need several silk waist 
the necessary wraps, under-garmen etc. A gentleman would nee 
for the same ~ 4 a travelling suit, a ..ock-coat with gray trourers and 
appropriate waistcoats for afternoons, and a black suit with dinner 
cout for evenings, besides the other necessary articles of clothing, 
wraps, etc. For the babies have plenty of wash cloaks for travelling, 
and some thick little smocks for rough wear, and a plentiful supply of 
their usnal attire. 

D. A. R.—The most popular entertainments for this year will doubt- 
less be the leap-year parties, but these functions necessarily include 
gentlemen, and it is hard to say what will take the place of the card 
and whist parties for ladies that are now so much in vogue. You 
— try a thimble party for a @hange, or start a chafing-dish club, 
which is always a popular form of amusement and a most pleasant way 
for a number of ladies to meet once a week for lunch, providing their 
individual chafing-dishes and together cooking the luncheon. The 
fare usually consists of one substantial dish and one sweet dish, the 
hostess providing the materials for cooking, and sandwiches, olives, tea, 
or chocolate to be taken with the first course, and cake to go with the 
second course, 

Viotxr.—The necessity of answering the invitation you qnote de- 
— somewhat on the formality of the entertainments and the num- 

r of its invited to attend them. On eye principles, the first 
invitation requires no acknowledgment until the day of the affair, when 
cards should be sent by any one unable to attend. 





If, however, the 
affair is to be a regular musical, to which a limited number of guests 
are invited, the answer to the invitation should be worded in the fol- 
ne way: “ Mies Davis accepts with pleasure [or, regrets that she 
must decline) the kind invitation of [list of a for Tuesday, 
January fifteenth, at three o'clock.” For the second invitation it is 
better to send an anwer at once, as a game is to be played, and the 
hostess will want to know whom to expect, that she may make her 
plans accordingly. This acknowledgment should be in the same form 
as the one . 

F. R. A.—Formal calis should not be made or retarned by people in 
mourning until a year after the death of a near relative; after the 
death of a distant relative, such calls may be made after six months. 
Invitations and formal cards during these periods should be acknow- 
ledged with mourning visiting-cards sent either by hand or t. 
When moving away permanently from the place in which they have 
lived, people in ——s shonld send P. P. ©. cards to all the friends 
on their visiting-lists. In settling in a new place of abode, strangers 
in bereavement are a by the rules above given. When a 
wife wears mourning for a near relative of her own, and her bushand 
does not wear mourning also, his visiting-cards should not have a black 
border, During the funeral services the immediate family and near 
relatives are always by themselves in“a separate room trom the reet 
of the company who assemble at the funeral. 

A Svssormen.—aA lady visitor in making a formal call on a hostess 
and her two daughters should leave three cards, one for each lady; a 
gentleman should leave besides these three an extra one for the host. 

Sr. Paut..—The nine-gore skirt pattern is well adapted to your satin 
skirt. It is too soon to advise you certainly about the cloth skirt, but 
your suggestion seems on should watch the Supplements of 
= Bazar and the New York Fashions for the earliest hints of spring 

yles. 

W.—For a dancing entertainment the invitations should be written 
or engraved on the first page of a sheet of small-sized note-paper and 
worded in the following way: 


mag ene . 
requ the pleasure o' 
Miss Moulton's 
company on Tuesday, March tenth, 
at nine o'clock. 
(Address. } 
RS.V.P. 


If the entertainment is to be a mag oy followed by dancing or with 
dancing as an incidental feature, the invitation may be an engraved 
card with the following wording: 
Mr. and Mra. Mark Johnson 
At Home 


0 
Tuesday, March tenth, 
from eight until ten o'clock, 
{Address} 





Dancing. 


The host and hostess and any of their lady friends or relatives may 
receive at the latter entertainment, but at the former it is custo:aary 
for the hostess to receive alone or with her daughter. For the first 
form of invitation an answer should be sent at once, even if R.8.V.P. 
is omitted, and it is not necessary for a guest to leave cards at the time 
of the entertainment ; for the second form no ret or acceptance is 
necessary until the day of the entertainment, when those attendip 
should leave cards on entering the house, and those unable to atten 
should send them. Either form of invitation demands that the person 
invited should make a call of acknowledgment for it within two weeks 
after the entertainment. A lady in mak ne such a call leaves a card 
for every lady whose name was mentioned in the invitation; a gentie- 
man leaves a card likewise for every lady and an extra one for the hoat, 
or sends them by his wife, sister, mother. or other relative who makes 
the aftercall. In calling, a visitor always hands cards to the maid or 
man opening the door, or leaves them in the hallway, but never in 
the drawing-room, Manners and Social Ui is the best standard 
book of etiquette, Ladies should wear gloves when attired in evening, 
street, or reception dress; gentlemen should wear light gloves with 
evening costume at balls dances, receptions and the opera, or avy 
ot evening function. 
A. B.—For the kind of weddin; my intend to have, alight gray drees 
with light hat, gloves, etc., wou preferable to the travelling drers 
as bridal attire, although a high-necked short white dress made of cr: 
or silk that can be worn later as an afternoon and evening dress would 
be ble to either. Such a dress should have a white hat and all 
the white to i. A bride may send cards for her 
“At Home” at any time within three months after she is married, or 
with her wedding invitation or announcement cards. When sent in 
the latter way the “‘ At Home” cards read: 


Th cL WA ril 
a D b 
(Address. 
When sent separately after the wedding they read : 
Mrs. John Martin 


Th aos in April. 

0 n 

(address). 

Or in either case the hours and days or only one may be given. 

A New Enetanp Sunsontser.—The young ma lady friend of 
the bride may be favored over the other guests by being seated in the 
front pew the bride's family, when she will Jeave and enter the 
church with them immediately and after the bridal party. Such 
attention will distinguish ber as the particular frieud of the bride. 
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cloth forms a sort of jacket effect. Revers of pleated 

/ batiste ed with Valenciennes lace fail down over the 

= ; jacket, and small pieces to match are turned down over 
the collar. 

The sleeves, which are very long, hang down over the 
hands, and are finished in a sharp point. The velvet belt 
is fastened with a gilt buckle. The skirt is entirely of 
the cloth, made to flare out wide, and is heavily gored. 


mt 
wettbi ik oak 



































INTERNATIONAL MARRIAGES. 


‘THERE is no reason why American girls should not 
marry foreigners, provided that at the time of their 
marriage they are very young, hence susceptible to new 
impressions, and therefore more likely to assimilate with 
the people among whom they make their new home; 
above all, if they truly love their husbands, because love 
is the great leveller of rank, prejudices, and differences of 
race and religion, as the history of the world has shown. 
For an American woman of mature years, however, set 
tled opinions, independent, and high-spirited, to contract 
a marriage with a foreigner would be utter folly, because 
the inevitable result would be that both would come to grief 
at the first matrimonial jar, simply because foreigners, 
without an exception, consider woman the weaker vessel, 
a beautiful creature to be worshipped, but to be kept in 
leading - strings, as incapable of self-government. Man 
first and woman second is their motto. Furthermore, their 
ideas are more conventional than those of Americans, and 
they do not deem it advisable to allow their women as 
much latitude as those in the United States enjoy. Al 
though man was created first and woman second, the mod 
ern theory in America is that she is his equal, his help 
mate, and not his inferior, The Latin race consider that 
man’s sphere is the world and woman's province her home 
We would not take a narrow view of marriages between 
Americans and foreigners, especially as the American peo 
ple are a heterogeneous mingling of people from all parts 
of Europe, and so far our nation seems to have prospered, 
and the fusion of English, Scotch, Irish, Swedish, German, 





FRENCH AFTERNOON GOWN 


PARIS COSTUMES. 
See illustration on front page. 

N elaborate reception toilette lately designed by Félix, 
A shown on the front page, hasa very odd outside wrap 
The gown itself is of black satin, but the cape is of prune 
velvet. A small yoke of embroidery is bordered with a 
full double ruche of chiffon several shades lighter than 
the velvet. The high standing collar and the entire cape 
are bordered with sable. 

The muff to wear with this cape is also of prune velvet, 
with frills of lace, rosettes of chiffon, and sable tails. 

The hat is of velvet the same prune shade, somewhat 
on the Louis XVI. shape. On the low crown, and massed 
far forward on the brim, is a ruche of the chiffon, while 
at the back there are ostrich plumes, dark prune-color. 
A fall of lace covers the chiffon ruche at one side. 

The newest shades of heliotrope, which have so much 
pink in them, are particularly attractive in satin, and the 
material falls most gracefully into the new cut of skirt 
and waist. The waist of the afternoon gown illustrated 
on this page has an empiécement, a yoke which falls over 
the shoulder, and is finished in three sharp points, the 
middle one much shorter than the others. This empiéce- 
ment is embroidered with colored beads, green and helio- 
trope, aud colored silks. A puff of satin extends beyond 
it far over the sleeves, which are balloon shape, and only 
reach to the elbow, where they are finished with an em- 
broidered cuff like the yoke. The front of the waist is 
draped full, and ends in a point, while starting from either 
side and around the back is a full basque effect. The 
skirt is made with deep godets. 

A cloth and velvet costume for visiting and receptions 
can be worn late in the spring, and even through the sum- 
mer at watering-places. The combinations of coloring 
used this season are most artistic. A cloth skirt of clear 
hazelnut brown is made up with velvst waist of leaf green, 
and the cloth heavily braided with soutache braid the 
color of the velvet. The velvet shows in sleeves and 
yoke and full pleat down the front, while the embroidered PARIS CALLING GOWN. 





Spanish, and French blood has reproduced some of the 
best traits of each in this free land of ours. A typical 
American is king in his own right, true, brave, honorable, 
and chivalrous, while every woman finds a champion in 
him. In no other country in the world is woman so well 
protected by laws and institutions as she is in the United 
States 

One reason of so many unhappy marriages between 
American girls and foreign noblemen is that both have 
married pot for love but from interest. When one of the 
holiest ties God has blessed in this world, the basis of a 
Christian family, is made a subject of barter, as though it 
were a commercial transaction, the result is disastrous, 
because Heaven frowns on such unholy alliances. 


MRS. DEE’S ENCORE.’ 


BY E. IRENAEUS STEVENSON 


CHAPTER VL. 
“1 CAN’? UNDERSTAND rr.” 


‘YLVESTER laid down the card. He realized that it 
iO announced something that complicated everything ex- 
ceedingly. There had been enough complications with- 
out this! The aspect of matters was altered. He felt as 
if a note of doom had rung. 

He had come, then—Mr. Saul Jarvie had come! There 
could be neither time nor use to battle, nor, alas! power 
enough to encourage Mary Dee to look for hope, to help 
herself and Gilbert Rood! He felt sure of that unlucky 
truth, even without her few words of complete with- 
drawal; her prohibition to himself and to any other. In 
finality itself, she bad spoken; in leaving him to meet her 
betrothed. How foolish he had been to intrigue himself 
sympathetically in this tangle of a woman’s would-and- 
would-not, and to imagine himself, or to try to make her 
imagine, that the iron wheel of fortune would turn, that 
the clouds about this clandestine love would whirl away, 
that a girl’s path of duty would become one of sunshine 
and rosy pleasure! Such things might chance in novels. 
But in this world of grim verity we work out, usually, the 
natural sequence of events, too much, as a general thing, 
to melancholy ends. 

Left aloue, Sard meditated thus, the card yet in his hand, 
hardly moving from his dejected pose. She was down- 
stairs, doubtless, already; calmly and determinedly playing 
the part that she was willing to undertake—for her life! 
He opened his door. The murmur of voices rose faintly. 
There was a stir below. Yes, so might it better be. e 
would not interfere; for he could not. Why had he asked 
Mr. Mareptos here to pass the evening with him? What 
chance was Mr. Mareptos or anybody else likely to have 
now to save Mary Dee? Of course Mareptos might think 
well and kindly of trying to make an assault on Mrs. Dee's 
prejudices, by the strange gifts and uncanuy arts that he 
had spoken of using so happily and easily. But it was 
too late. This history of a bewrayed mind and bewrayed 
temperament, which was bringing tragedy on two more 
young people out of all the world’s millions, why, Sard 
weal bury bis knowledge of it, or at least not confer with 
Mr. Mareptos to any degree inviting the Greek’s curiosity 
—and interference. 

Sard changed his clothes for dinner and descended to 
the dining-room. As he entered it he remarked the Dees 
vlready at their table—and with them the much-awaited 
new-comer. Miss Dee's flancé had been persuaded not to 
go back to his hotel. The other guests of Mrs. Pembroke 
Bacon were not yet at table. Mrs. Dee exchanged a mur- 
mured word with Miss Mary. Then, ‘‘ Mr. Sard,” she 
said, as he was seating himself near the party, “ will you 
let me present you to Mr. Jarvie?” 

Sylvester shook hands with Miss Dee’s fiancé, and ex- 
changed the proper sort and number of conventionalities. 
He liked Mr. Jarvie no better in flesh and blood than in 
counterfeit. The arrival certainly did not do away with 
the impression that his likeness had fixed in Sylvester's 
mind—not to speak of the biting-in of that impression by 
Miss Mary’s story. 

“We did not ~ this pleasure so soon, Mr. Jarvie,” 
Sylvester remarked. 

‘*Nor I,” came the Australian's characteristic voice. 
“I found that I was free, day before yesterday, and I 
thought I'd give Mrs. Dee and Miss Dee a bit of a surprise.” 

Mrs. Dee smiled, as if indeed such a surprise was alto- 
gether to her contentment. The lady’s eyes sparkled with 
pleasure. Her manner had an openness and a liveliness 
that Sylvester had never noticed so pronounced, even 
when Miss Dee had been her intelligent and patient listener 
to reports and comments as to an afternoon in the theatre 
or shops or Park. 

**He’s a quick traveller, is Mr. Jarvie, when he means 
to be. Aren't you, Saul? For my own part, I'm glad 
that you didn’t write Mary, or Mr. Sard would have had 
but a stupid young lady at her music lesson—wouldn'’t he, 
Mary dear? Oh, these young folks, Mr. Sard, that want to 
be settled old folks so soon! They let their wits wool- 
gather sadly, I'm sure. Don’t they, Mr. Sard?” 

Presently Sard excused himself and left the party. Dur- 
ing his presentation Miss Dee had looked as if nothing 
could be further from her thought than objection to Mr. 
Jarvie’s addresses. She listened, and laughed and ex- 
changed casual glances with Sard, wholly inexpressive, in 
view of the contidences between them a couple of hours 
earlier. Again he resigned her to ber fate. But he was 
angry and miserable. What an indiscretion it is to be- 
come so interested in our fellow-humanity! We would 
better, far, find out the House of Dutch M l, and beg 
for a Marble Heart. 

During the dinner and after it other guests were privi- 
leged to meet Mr. Jarvie, and to shake ais large but some- 
what flaccid hand. An undercurrent of gratified curiosity 
and approval ebbed and flowed. ‘That party of three at 
the Dee table, Mrs. Dee gowned with a festal splendor, 
were covertly eyed. Its family aspect was commended. 
Not one in that dining-room group of more than a dozen, 
with the exception of Sylvester and Miss Dee, believed 
that there was anything more before their eyes than a 
situation belonging to the close of an every-day and pleas- 
ingly ‘‘sensible” love-tale. Such is life! In which we be- 
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lieve that millstones are not common, and that at any rate 
TOES AED SE Fe eT Oo ey 
thick ones. 

When Sard had returned from downstairs, and was 
stretched on his divan with his between his lips, the 
cigar and the evening seemed alike flavorless—good for 
nothing but to be cast into the fire and burned together. 
He tried to read, to finish a song on the stocks, to make 
out the programme of a pupils’ exhibition. He could not 
keep his attention on the novel. He wrote sharps for flats. 
He left out two of bis most trustworthy pupils. De- 
cidedly he was verstimmt, and needed tuning up. The 
world was all awry. To ride rough-shod over the course 
of true love was a special proclivity. Keep your fingers 
and cogitations away from your neighbors’ affairs, in es- 
pecial their love-affairs! And oh those exasperating peo- 
ple who, like the man in the old tale, cry out, “I will 
drown—and no one shall help me!” After all, what mat- 
tered it? How many young women sacrifice themselves 
and their sentimentalities ten times more pitiably than 
Mary Dee! Why, she might live to be only too thankful 
that she had said to herself and fate “I will drown.” If 
she should find the drowning a slower and more difficult 
process than she was now anticipating, even with Duty in 
ber pocket — why, it wasn’t a national calamity! 
take a Scotch girl for unintelligibleness and inconsistency 
and doggedness ! 

A much more practical turn came to Sylvester's 
thoughts. He clapped his hand to his pocket and pulled 
out a couple of letters. 

‘*Upon my word, I am losing my wits!” he exclaimed. 
‘Mrs. Fitzsimmons will hardly get that to-morrow. And 
if she doesn’t she'll come into town for nothing and bring 
all those French songs exactly wrong. What shall I do? 

He paused, and answering his question adversely as to 
telegraphing Mrs. Fitz, he took his hat that a letter might 
be in the box without an instant’s delay. Mr. Mareptos 
would not arrive within at least a half-hour or an hour. 
He would stop at the corner pharmacy for a delivery 
stamp, and then feel at ease as to Mrs. Fitzsimmons and 
the chansonnettes for her coming musical in Orange, He 
lowered his gas, and ~ down stairs, and so out of the 
house on his errand. ¢ music-parlor remained in a soft 
fire-shine. 

Now, as luck would have it, Mr. Mareptos, a much earlier 
visitor than Sylvester had anticipated, rang the bell within 
about twenty seconds after. Had they been fewer he would 
have encountered Sard on the steps. But Sylvester was 
already walking briskly toward Sixth Avenue; and Mr. 
Mareptos had come from the Windsor. 

“Yes, sir; Mr. Sard’s in his parlor, sir. He asked me to 
take you oe up,” Ann said as he made his inquiry. 

Ann eyed the dark, interesting-looking caller with covert 
curiosity. Had this gentleman, also, some share in Miss 
Dee’s private affairs? Or was he only an — pupilt 
Ever since Mary Dee had thrown herself on Ann’s help and 
secrecy in the incident of Gilbert Rood’s call, Ann had 
sucked romance out of the air as only an Irish housemaid 
can do it. She was in a state of suppressed rapture at bav- 
ing a share in “ her young lady’s” mystery. 

So up stairs stepped Mr. ptos, preceded by Ann. 
Sylvester's parlor was empty. 

** He certainly is in the house, sir. He'll be here direct- 
ly. Will you wait for him?” 

Mareptos took the chair offered. 
up the chandelier,” he said to Ann. 
sant as it is. My eyes are tired.” 

With a parting glance Ann went. It had been on the 
tip of ber tongue to ask him whether he wouldn’t like her 
to call Miss up stairs. ‘‘ But sure,” reflected Ann, 
with much judgment, “the gintleman that came the other 
day was light, and this one’sdark. And besides, there’s the 
new gintleman that was at dinner with her! "Tis special 
ordhers I’ll wait for—with three hangin’ on to her.” 

Left alone, Mr. Mareptos looked about him in the sub- 
dued light at Sard’s ye ow The few pictures were 


“You needn't turn 
‘** The room is plea- 


good and the sparse furniture comfortable. The upper 
end of the long parlor was occupied = completely 
by Sylvester’s grand piano-forte. Back of it were low 


shelves for his ample musical library. In the furthest 
corner, just back of the piano, stood as an odd trophy and 
ornament, somewhat spectacular, in fact, a large and elab- 
orate suit of Chinese armor. It was glistening in its som- 
bre richness, with its helmet topping a hideous war-mask. 
The white teeth, glaring eyes, and red tongue were worthy 
of Croquemitaine—es lly in the faint gas-light and 
the rosy glow from the grate. Mareptos strolled over to 
examine this curio. ‘‘C’est dréle,” he murmured. He 
stood in front of it, scrutinizing the mask, with uplifted 
head. His back was to the half-closed door leading from 
Sylvester’s suite into the hall. 

Meantime, down in Mrs. Dee’s parlor, on the floor be- 
low, question had risen between three persons busily con- 
versing. It discussed the hour of a train which Mr. Jarvie 
had announced must take him next morning to a sub- 
urb—where he had an appointment. Other matters, of 
more significance truly, were part of the talk. But the 
time of that train was a complication. Mrs. Dee hastily 
sought Mrs. Bacon, to borrow a time-table. 

“I haven't one,” responded the head of the establish- 


ment. ‘‘ But Mr. Sard bas a regular time-table book that 
he keeps hanging just inside hisdoor. It’s on a bookcase. 
Shall | hy borrow it for you?” 

Mrs. thanked her; no, she would step up and ask 


Mr. Sard for it herself. 

“If he happens not to be in, I know he won't mind 
your helping yourself to it. It’s in plain sight there.” 

Mrs. Bacon called this after Mrs. Dee, who was in an 
unusual state of activity and excitement, thanks to Mr. 
Jarvie’s advent. 

Mrs. Dec knocked at Sylvester's door. On another even- 
ing, less preoccupied, Mrs. Dee might have neither cared to 
undertake her little errand nor to carry it out, on deciding 
that Mr. Sard was not at kome. But so deciding, and ob- 
serving the chandelier to be turned low, Mrs. Dee pushed 
the door wide open. She stepped within it and around it 
to where the desired monitor, indeed, hung in red-covered 
conspicuousness, from a hook. 

Mareptos had wheeled about at the lady’s timid knock. 
He had not cared to answer it. Mr. Mareptos was tem- 
porarily courting privacy of all things, as has been stated, 
and would fain avoid superfluous attention. He was 
a little dismayed at the gentle, swift entrance of, not a 
servant, but a lady; who might be Mrs. Sard, for all he 
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caught sight of Mr. Mareptos, standing in the corner di- 
agonally opposite, in front of the Chinese trophy. He 
was staring at her in quiet interest, the lower half of his 
slender person concealed by the piano-forte. Rising over 
his was the grim war-mask. He and it made a ew 
picture of life still-life in what artists call cross-lights 


—gas and fire. 
Then chanced a eng | more curious to see than all the 
Chinese armor in the Mongolian Empire. Mrs. Dee ut- 
tered a gasp of terror. Perhaps the surprise of finding 
the room tenanted at all—perhaps that unknown, keen- 
eyed, sentient being, confused with what stood behind 
and before, was enough greatly to startle an organiza- 
tion less nervous than Mrs. Dee unfortunately § 
and could take possession of one’s whole attention, even 
suspend consciousness, thought, volition, for some seconds 
of time. But possibly—and it can be admitted as more 
likely—there was more than any mere terror, mere start- 
ling, in what instantly followed. 

Nir. Mareptos did not shift his penetrating, swift look 
from Mrs. Bee. He must have recognized in a twink- 
ling, to serious purpose, some very special influences in a 
state of effervescence between himself and the lady. Or 
else he bad a cruel presence of mind for sheer profession- 
al mischief. For he leaned forward instantly, bringing 
himself into a strange, picturesque pose. He dropped his 
hand, with a m discord, on the open key below 
it. With her attention so confirmed, or without it, Mrs. 
Dee seemed to have—probably had—forgotten already 
everything present and tangible, real and earthly; obliv- 
ious to all that she was and would do or would be. What- 
ever was Mrs. Dee belonged hopelessly and helplessly to 
Mr. Mareptos now. For she came slowly gliding toward 
him, dragging one foot after another. Yes, a gulf 
yawned between her and lim, Mrs. Dee’s look and action 
suggested that she would have walked into the gulf with- 
out moving an eyelid—to perdition—to Mr. Mareptos. 
He beckoned to her now —a slow, waving band. He 
mL ey to his full height and smiled at her—with 
all his teeth. 


Was the woman subjugated by a sudden awful force, 
a control against which she had no remedy? Surely it 
could be! for, with Mr. Mareptos beckoning, Mrs. Dee 
came on andon. A kind of convulsion crossed her face 
now; her teeth beneath her — lips were set; her eye- 
lids opened and closed quickly, almost as moves the mem- 
brane in the eye of the fowl. But her look never left Mr. 
Mareptos. She was within a few feet of the ‘‘ mind-in- 
fluencer.” Therewith she threw back her head, almost 
glaring at him. She spoke. A sudden wave of anger 
came into her countenance and the tone in which she 
whispered, Lascems 5 

** You—you—will—will you? You will—” 

But she was not speaking to Mr. Mareptos. 

To whom, then, was Mrs. Dee putting that furious, in- 
coherent little question? 

Mr. Mareptos apparently did not care whether he were 
entitled to act as a proxy in answering to her or not. 
He answered her. ftly, slowly nodding his head to 
_ Dee in the red chiar-oseuro, he spoke, “ Yes—I 
will.” 


“You will!” With an égarement in her distraught coun- 
tenance, like a menad . Dee sprang forward with 
uplifted fist. Was it at him that she would strike? Was 


it at some one else, in whose place Mareptos stood during 
this swift, uncanny hallucination? 

She did not reach him. Instead she stumbled and 
fell violently upon the floor. She cried out in falling, 
not so much a cry of pain as of unintelligible hate. She 
lay, shaken and unconscious, on the rug. 

—‘‘Cré nom de Dieu! Mais c'est diablement curieux!” 
exclaimed Mareptos. He ran out from behind the piano- 
forte and bent over her with keen but cold interest. He 
did not seem astonished or repentant. But as he leaned 
above her be heard a footstep coming down the stairs, 
The door was open into the hall. Mr. Mareptos added to 
his ungentlemanly ejaculation a much more ungentle- 
manly act. He whisked about, caught up his bat, coat, 
and walking-stick lying on an adjacent chair, and—darted 
into Sylvester's dim bedroom, shutting himself noiselessly 
within it. 

Alone, unconscious, stretched out in a billowy mass on 
the carpet, rested Mrs. Dee. Rev. Mr. Haddom, for he it 
was who descended, gave a side glance into the parlor. 


He exclaimed: ‘‘ Bless me! What's that!” He trotted in 
with augmented alarums. ‘Mrs. Bacon! Mrs. Bacon! 
Miss Dee! Miss Blood! Ann! A-ann! A-aa-nnn! 
Somebody! Mrs. Dee's fainted!” 


Not five minutes later Sylvester walked into his room 
to find the aspect of peaceful enposineey in which he 
had left it wholly altered. Several ladies and Mr. Jarvie 
and Rev. Mr. Haddom were trying unsuccessfully to resus- 
citate Mrs. Dee, stretched out on the floor. th win- 
dows were open. The bedroom beyond was open, havin 
been invaded for the sake of the water-jug. It looked 
wholly without occupant. History need not go into too 
many . Where Mr. Mareptos was ensconced is not 
as definite as might be. Perhaps he made himself into 
thin air. Perhaps he possessed the ring of Gypee. But 
there was a large deep closet behind the bed. That may 
have had comeing to do with his Fg wom 

Sard’s dismay can be imagined. Mrs. Bacon’s explana- 
tion about the time-table book, which lay on the floor be- 
side Mrs. Dee, went sufficiently to solving why Mrs. Dee 
should be where she was, but certainly not why she need 
have fainted. Mr. Haddom could only testify to that 
which he had discovered. Miss Dee was uns g in her 
efforts to bring her step-mother back to consciousness. 
Sard appreciated her s reasons for anxiety. She 
hardly exchanged a word with him, wholly occupied with 
a process which appeared more and more unsuccessful. 
Mrs. Dee lay there, white and rigid. Her state seemed 
almost cataleptic. 

“It must have been excitement over your arrival, sir,” 
suggested Mrs. Bacon to Mr. Jarvie; ‘‘and what a mercy 
that it didn’t come over her when she was on the stairs!’ 

(ro se continvrp.) 
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MaRcH 7, 1896. 
HOW WE OCCUPY OURSELVES IN 
LENT. 


8 in past times, in the Church’s penitential season, it 
was the custom for gay revellers to leave the plea- 
sures of the world, don sackcloth, strew ashes on their 
heads, and devote themselyes to prayer, meditation, and 
fasting, so to-day Lent is still the time of the year when 
the people of society stop for a breathing-space between 
the whirl of the past winter's festivities and the early 
spring’s gay doings, and turn their thoughts to occupa- 
tions quieter than those of other seasons, and of a more 
serious nature. 

Not that there is any Jack of enjoyment about these 
Lenten pastimes; for if they are not in the line of dances 
and dinners, operas, teas, and receptions, they are quite as 
interesting and amusing io their way, and a change from 
the more formal affairs. For of whatever kind—and in 
variety they are infinite—the pursuits of Lent are usually 
of a sociable sort, the Lenten pleasure-seekers or workers 
organizing themselves into clubs and classes, with a limit- 
ed number of members who all know each other, and can 
enjoy with the same spirit the work or play, be it for fun 
or for charity. 

Such are the clubs for in-door sports and games, com- 
posed usually of both men! and girls, who meet once a 
week for bowling, tennis, skating, riding, bicycling, or any 
and every other amusement of the kind that can be car- 
ried on in this season; and the clubs where young women 
meet by themselves for the feminine occupation of needle- 
work, or at cooking-school, or luncheon, or for a frolic, as 
in classes for gymnastics, or fencing. or, in more serious 
mood, for music or card-playing. Then there are the 
numberless Lenten gatherings for the Po of acquir- 
ing information in the pleasantest kind of way—the lec- 
tures, readings, talks, etc., by people distinguished or on] 
starting in their career, who make such work their busi- 
ness, and have each their specialty in the fields of learn- 
ing, artistic, scientific, literary, or philosophical. Besides 
are the little and big organizations and undertakings for 
charity-work, and opportunities for people, either individ- 
ually or collectively, to give up some of their Lenten time 
to doing good; and in addition to these, and the many 
other means and ways of occupation, there are always the 

»Services in the churches every day, to which every one 
church people gladly 
give attendance. So it would seem the gay members of 
society were not likely to suffer from ennui or lack of 
employment during the forty days and forty nights that 
their dictum, social and religions, decrees that they shall 
abstain from the attractions of the world. 

Of all the Lenten pursuits, the most popular, perbaps, 
is the afternoon sewing-class. It is usually started b 
several young matrons, who decide on what day the clu 
shall meet, whether it shall always be held at the house of 
the same member or each time at a different residence, 
and who shall be asked to join, the membership being lim- 
ited to as many girls and young married women of con- 
genial tastes and ideas ag the rooms where the meetings 
are held will accommodate. A worthy object is agreed on 
by all the members for which to work, and every one is 
taxed a small sum, and fines for lateness and non-attend- 
ayce,to pay for the materials for sewing. A competent 
oa is chosen to cut out the work, arrange it, and direct 
the sewing, and every member is responsible for a certain 
amount of work which she must finish before Lent and 
the meetings are over. It may be for a foundling asylum 
or a child’s hospital, and little garments made for the 
children, or a missionary box may be filled, an old ladies’ 
home supplied, or any work planned and done which does 
not require too complicated or careful sewing. 

The club meets at about three o'clock, the fiidies coming 
on the appointed afternoon with their sewing bags or bas- 
kets, and all the pretty little appurtenances that come for 
such work nowadays. While they sew, some one reads 
aloud, or a topic of the time is debated, or the talk is gen- 
eral and unrestricted, until half past four o’clock or later, 
when the gentlemen appear —husbands, brothers, and 
friends of the matrons and members—who are expected to 
drop in very informally for a cup of tea on their way up 
town from business or in passing, and who by their ap- 
- pearance quickly change the character of the sewing club, 
which is now merged into a most sociable kind of after- 
noon tea. Their work forgotten, the members gather 
around tlie tea table, which is very attractive, with its 
dainty appointments, plates of thin sandwiches, good tea, 
etc., and here all spend a lively half-hour in talk, banter, 
and fun, until, as the twilight comes on, the party breaks 
up, the members dispersing, and going directly home or to 
the afternoon service with their respective escorts, but ev- 
ery lady taking with her the work which she began and 
must finish before the next meeting. By this method, al- 
though little may be accomplished in the way of work at 
the club, by the time Lent is over what has been done 
makes a pretty good showing, and is the means of giving 

leasure and comfort to those for whom it was done; or, 
f the object of the club’s work is a fair or sale which 
takes place after Easter, a goodly sum may be realized 
from the articles made for some a: 

Less frivolous sewing clubs have the meetings in the 
morning, the masculine element is not introduced, and 
the members work without interruption for several hours. 
These may be started and conducted like the afternoon 
classes, or are in connection with some especial church, 
and the work done for the parish, the rector’s wife being 
the prime mover and leading spirit in the undertaking, 
and the meetings in a parish-house or rectory. 

Other clubs for Lenten amusements, as those for sport, 
for instance, are organized as the sewing -classes; but 
where ladies and gentlemen take an equally active part 
the meetings are in the evening, and then the patronesses 
— be invited by the young people to matronize them, 
and are exempt from the rary that the other members 
have to pay; or the married ladies start the club them- 
selves, and select the young people who are to belong to 
it. But, in whichever way it is formed, the order of ac- 
tion is pretty much the same. 

On one evening of the week the members meet at one of 
the halls or clubs suitable for the sport or game that is to 
be indulged in. Here in New York there is the Riding 
Club, or any of the large academies for riding, the Mi- 
chaux Club for bicycling, the St. Nicholas Club for 
skating, and any number of other clubs and club-houses 
and halls for sports and games. At an early hour the 
programme of amusement is begun, and goes on merrily 
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for two hours—at games score being kept during the sea- 
son, that prizes may be awarded to the most successful 
players at the last meeting — until about ten o'clock, 
when the festivity comes to an end. The various mem- 
bers of the club then take their way homeward, the cha- 
perons escorting the unmarried girls of the pert or, as 
is the more usual custom, the party all go together to a 
private house, or a restaurant where they have a private 
room, and are served with a supper, a simple menu, as 
bouillon, sandwiches, chocolate, Welsh rarebit, etc., or as 
elaborate as the occasion demands, but which always 
comes to an end no later than midnight. 

There are also clubs where the members are all women, 
and are free to indulge in the game or exercise unrestricted 
by masculine observation in the daytime; and then there 
are the other feminine erings in the Lenten mornings 
or nape rane | little assemblages composed of wo- 
men of the world, who in a studio or private hall listen to 
a celebrated musician perform, or watch a play acted by 
amateurs, or come for an entertainment more unusual, as 
to see a dancer perform, or hear a singer famous in this 
kind of performance sing comic songs, or for any attrac- 
tion that is popular and tlie passing fad of the hour, but is 
here given for the sole benefit of this company of ladies, 
all coming by invitation or subscription and knowing each 
other well, and over their tea and cake exchanging small- 
talk and criticism of the performance for half an hour af- 
ter it is over. 

Of the same order are the classes for various feminine 
accomplishments that it is the fashion to be adept in, 
where a skilled instructor undertakes to initiate a limited 
number of young women into the mysteries of arts do- 
mestic, serious, or frivolous, varying from skirt-dancing 
to the intricacies of whist. 

But of quite another kind from these diversions are the 
clubs and classes formed for the purpose of encouraging 
study and thought in their members. So many clever 
men and women devote their time at present to the pre- 
paration of such work, and understand so well how to 
make what they have prepared interesting and intelligible 
to their hearers, that the opportunity for going to hear them 
is well worth taking advantage of. These affairs are start- 
ed and carried on in different ways. Sometimes a hostess 
lends her parlors for the course, asking as many of the 
friends on her visiting-list as the rooms will hold comfort- 
ably to come to the lectures, etc., and requesting every 
one to send with an acceptance the amount of the sub- 
scription. Sometimes the lecturer sends the circulars 
with a list of patronesses, the price for the course, and 
the place of meeting, which, if not in a private house, may 
be in a small hall or hotel:parlors. The lecturer generally 
_— an hour or _— on the topic, and then, where the 
class is small and informal and the company clever and 
congenial, free discussion may be in order, and the mem- 
bers enter into a oo argument of the questions which 
the lecture or re 1ags suggested. 

Some meetings of this kind are without a specified lead- 
er, and all the members may read in turn, or debate some 
of the questions of the day, or a paper is prepared at 
every meeting bya different member of the club. There 
are many other clebs and organizations for Lenten pur- 
suits besides those mentioned, which change their charac- 
ter from season to season. There are also at this time un- 
limited opportunities everywhere for charitable work of 
one kind or another; for, after all, this is the occupation 
most suited to the spirit of the season. And there are, 
on the other hand, various forms of amusement not car- 
ried on by people in clubs, but, as at any other time, a 
hostess giving the entertainment, and inviting her friends 
to luncheon, dinner, a musical, etc., usually, however, 
giving the invitation more informally and to fewer ple 
and entertaining them more quietly than at other times. 
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RS. AMELIA C. WAITE, the widow of Chief Justice 

Waite, of the United States Supreme Court, whose 
death followed almost immedistely upon that of her only 
son, Mr. ©. C. Waite, president of the Columbus, Hocking 
Valley, and Toledo Railway, has been known throughout 
the country for several years past as the efficient president 
of the National Mary Washington Monument Association. 
Under her able management the association has reared the 
obelisk over the grave of Mary Washington, has purchased 
and enclosed a park of five acres surrounding it, has built a 
custodian’s house, and, still moved by Mrs. Waite’s energy 
and zeal, has been making a vigorous final effort to secure 
a permanent endowment for the preservation of the monu- 
ment and grounds. No one who.ever had the privilege 
of meeting and knowing Mrs. Waite could fail to be im- 
pressed with the rare blending of force and gentleness 
that marked her character. Advancing age and physical 
infirmities—for she had been the victim of a painful ner- 
vous malady for months—had not weakened her interest 
in her pet work or in the joys and sorrows of her friends. 
Gracious, strong, of finely cultured intellect, and possess- 
ing the quick sense of humor which, joined with gentle- 
ness like hers, makes the most delightful companionship, 
she leaves behind her a void which cannot be filled, and 
the memory of the beautiful personality of a typical gentle- 
woman of the old school. 


The city of Cincinnati possesses a striking example of 
what can be done by woman’s pluck when accompanied 
by practical common-sense. Twelve years ago the 

isses Stewart, three young women who had been reared 
in wealth, were, by business failures, thrown upon their 
own resources. hey secured a room in a business 
block and established a lunch-room, where they made a 
specialty of home cookery. Most of the work they did 
with their own hands, and the excellence of their supplies 
soon created a demand. The little lunch-room became a 
success, and at the end of five years, when the great Cham- 
ber of Commerce Building was put up and there was to 
be a large restaurant connected with it, the Misses Stewart 
boldly applied for it. They were backed by many of the 
best business men in the city, who had known them in 
their days of wealth, and been impressed by their ability 
as business women. Their bid was accepted, the Misses 
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Stewart assumed charge of the ‘‘ Glencairn” lunch-room, 
and have conducted it without a break or a failure for the 
past seven years. The hours of the lunch-room are from 
11.30 a.m. to5p.m. The clientéle is very large. For rent 
and services alone the yearly expenses are $10,000. The 
prices — for food are very reasonable, yet the sisters 
not only paid all expenses, but live in comfort and are be- 
coming wealthy. ey have never lost social position 
by going into business, and during their entire career have 
never had to borrow a dollar. In spite of their success, 
and the fact that from their surplus they have been able 
to make wo i profitable investments, they have not given 
up the practice of bestowing their personal supervision 
upon each department of their enterprise. 


The Helen Day Gould Scholarship of Vassar College, in 
memory of the late Mrs. Jay Gould, is founded by Miss 
Helen Gould with an endowment of $8000. ts aid 
assistance will be given to worthy students of small means. 
Miss Gould will be at liberty to name the holder of the 
scholarship. 


The book describing her personal experiences in Alpine 
bere which the Queen of Italy is about to publish 
will be illustrated by herself. 


The endowment fund of the New York Botanical Garden 
has been raised to $260,000 by Mrs. Esther Hermann’s 
recent gift of $10,000. 


Charles Dickens's old servant, Mrs. Cornelius, whose 
name was the first in his will, has died in England at the 
age of seventy-five. 


An effort is on foot to found a George Eliot Memorial 
Library in Nuneaton, the novelist’s birthplace. Her hus- 
band, Mr. Cross, is at the head of the movement. 


Three prizes of $50, $30, and $20, each accompanied by 
a silver medal, have been offered by the Society of Colonial 
Dames of the State of New York to the pupils of the Nor- 
mal College and the Training-school for the best three 
essays on American Colonial History. 


The annual report of the New York Cooking-school, 
held in the United Charities Building, 105 East Twenty- 
second Street, shows a remarkable increase in the work of 
this organization. Instruction bas been given during the 
eg year to about 2000 children, classes have been taught 
n the mission -houses of St. Thomas, Grace, Calvary, 
Trinity, Church of the Ascension, and Church of the 
Trenaimeretion, and schools of the Children’s Aid Society, 
while classes from working - girls’ clubs, Girls’ Friendly 
Society, the City Missionaries, Deaconesses, and the various 
hospital nurses, Bellevue, Presbyterian, follow each other 
in rapid succession at the school. Special lessons are in 
order—ladies for the fascinating work of chafing-dish 
cookery, cooks to be trained in some especial line, ladies’ 
classes for the mistress and housekeeper, and school-girl 
classes fil up the busy weekly routine. Wednesdays, 
at four orcloth, afternoon tea is served to all visitors. 

The school depends much for its mission-work upon the 
income from private classes, for which each member pays 
$15 for the course of twelve lessons. The school closes 
June ist, but before that time arrangements can be made 
for summer work in suburban towns. 


The National Society of the Daughters of the American 
Revolution convened in Washington during the week end- 
ing with Washington’s birthday to bold the largest annual 
Continental Congress in its five years’ history. It now 
numbers over twelve thousand members, an increase of 
more than four thousand over last year, and the officers 
and delegates from all parts of the Union filled to over- 
flowing the Church of Our Father, where the Congr: ss 
held its daily sessions. It was as fine a body of women 
as ever gathered to promote the country’s welfare and 
highest principles, who combined intellect, refinement, 
and prosperity with their length of ancestral line. Be- 
sides the immense amount of society business transacted, 
special attention was called to and action taken on the 
speedy ereétion of the orgavization’s permanent heac- 
quarters in Washington, to be called Continental Hall, 
plans for which were displayed, showing offices for the 
general officers, a museum and statuary hall, and relic- 
rooms for the thirteen original colonies, the cost to be 

,000. Another subject considered was the proposed 
ational University, Mrs. Ellen Hardin Walworth, one 
of the three original founders of the Revolutionary soci- 
ety, urging that efforts be made toward hastening the 
inauguration of such a seat of learning, and that the 
™ Daughters” share in it by the founding of a chair of 
American History. A resolution was offered that the 
United Siates Congress be asked to make the *‘ Star-span- 
gled Banner” the national hymn, and to provide for tle 
purchase of —— battle-fields, and burying-grounds 
of the Miami y. In addition to the daily round of 
work, the ladies of the Continental Congress were the 
recipients of a goodly number of social honors, including 
a reception at the White House given by Mrs. Cleveland, 
one by Mrs. Adlai E. Stevenson, and another by Mrs. John 
W. Foster in her beautiful home; while the Sons of the 
Revolution and American Revolution joined in a fine 
function at the Arlington on the night of Washington's 
birthday, when their feminine colleagues were their guests. 


The Columbia College Musical Society, which has taken 
the place of the dramatic society, proposes to give an 
operetta, entitled The Buccaneer, in late April. It was 
written by two clever members of the society, Guy Wet- 
more Carry] and Kenneth M. Murchison. 


The St. Nicholas Skating Club, on Sixty-sixth Street, is 
so slow in opening its doors that the management suggest- 
ed refunding this year’s dues after the failure to open on 
Washington's b ay. The waiting list is in the hun- 
dreds, so members duly installed complain at nothing 
when they contemplate the vast number of persons anx- 
fous to share even their limited condition of happiness. 
It is not generally known that there is a hockey club in 
connection with the St. Nicholas, and that it has adopted 
a club insignia in the 1 | of a myrtle-green sweater em- 
broidered with “St. N.” in violet. Hockey matches are 
already a between the St. Nicholas and some Ca- 
nadian and Eastern clubs. 
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HOTEL LIFE IN CAIRO—AN AFTERNOON ON THE TERRACE. 


Drawn FRoM Lire BY ReGinaLD CLEAVER.—{See Pace 197.) 








SOME FRENCH MODELS. 


A SIMPLE dinner or evening gown for a young 
lady, Fig. 1, is of rose and white crinkled silk. 
The bodice is cut with a square neck, and has slight 
fulness at the waist. A deep loose puff falls over 
the front from the neck, continues over the shoul- 
ders above the draped short sleeve, and tapers in 
bretelles down the back. White satin ribbons are 
crossed on the front and encircle the waist in a belt, 
which finishes with a bow at the back. 

Some light toilettes made for a late winter sojourn 
in Southern latitudes afford suggestions for the 
spring gowns of more temperate climates. Fig. 2 is 
of a broché wool in a gray and mauve design on a 
light heliotrope ground. It is made with a round 
French waist entering a bias girdle of violet velvet. 
A white silk collar is surmounted by a white mous- 
seline ruche, a jabot of the mousseline going down 
the front. The sleeve puffs are mounted in even 
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flaring godets.. The skirt is plain. Hat of mixed gray 
and pink straw, with gray ribbon and apple blossoms. 

A tan cloth gown, Fig. 3, has a Louis Quinze coat open- 
ing on a white gros grain vest with appliqué embroidery. 
One edge of the front is studded with buttons; the other 
has ornamental button-holes. A round-cornered shoulder 
collar extending upward in a high flaring collar is of 
white silk edged with silk cord. The sleeves are only 
moderately full, and are still further restricted by being 
caught down with a strap and buttons. A similar strap 
is placed at the wrist, where the sleeve curves out over the 
hand. The coat skirt and the skirt of the gown are both 
full and godeted. The hat is a white Neapolitan toque, 
with yellow roses and white ribbon. 

A figured silk and wool material in gray-green, tan, and 
violet (Fig. 4) bas the skirt and sleeves of the figured goods, 
while the bodice is a short coat of gray-green cloth, but 
toned diagonally, and slashed below the waist. The top of 
the coat is cut square, enclosing a figured plastron, with a 
flaring collar of cloth and a chiffon ruche trimmed with 
knots of violet velvet. Wide hat of yellow Tuscan straw 
trimmed with ribbon and sprays of small blossoms. 

A glossy willow-green alpaca is 
made into a princesse gown with 
added jacket fronts, shown in Fig. 5. 
A vest of figured green and black 
velvet in the fronts expands into 
panels on the skirt. Silk draperies, 
outlining revers on the fronts, come 
down from a flaring turned-over col 
lar, inside which is a silk stock. The 
sleeve has the old-fashioned narrow 
top, with a fall of figured velvet over 
it. 

A chestnut-brown mohair gown, 
Fig. 6, is made in tailor style, with 
plain flaring skirt and short close- 
fitting godeted coat. The coat but- 
tons diagonally, and has a notched 
revers collar enclosing a linen collar 
with satin tie. 


THE WHITE GLOVE 
THE WINDOW. 
NE who knows nothing of the 
snow except from hearsay might 
suppose that the time of its first com- 
ing would be a time of more than 
usual depression, filled with forebod- 
ing and dreariness, its slow descent 
veiling the ais with cloudiness, and 
its presence acting like a barrier to 
out-door happiness—a presence with 
something ghastly and deadly both 
in hue and in chill. How far that 
person would be from the truth! 

In the days before the snow comes, 
when it is in the air, giving it frosty 
smells that rival the sweetness of the 
rose, the child going to bed hopes it 
will be snowing when he wakes to- 
morrow; the elder brother consults 
the almanac and the probabilities and 
the hired man and the weather, and 
looks over his sled or toboggan; his 
younger brother examines his mit- 
tens to see if they are all right for 
snowballing; and the sister gets out 
her pretty hood, and the tune of 
the sleigh -bells is jingling in her head, 
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and she sees apparitions of the trotter and the cutter, to 
say no more. he snow fort, the snow man, even the 
snow-shovel, are they not all things of delight? And do 
not the children now hear with pangs of regret of the old 
days when the snow drifted to the second story, and a path 
had to be tunnelled to the house? And is there not a ter- 
rible fascination to young and old alike in the stories of 
shepherds overtaken by storm with their flocks, of wan- 
derers lost in the snow, and are not the monks and dogs 
of St. Bernard dear to us from childhood till to-day? 
The boy who on waking finds the snow drifted through 
a crack in the wall or the window, and lying in a fairy 
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drift upon the floor or on his counterpane, has no 
hostility to the snow. If he spent the rest of his 
life in the tropics he would always remember the 
snow with tenderness, and associate that bright 
white sparkle with all the hope and elasticity of 
the moment when he woke from sleep young and 
strong, and felt all his life in him, and he pities now 
the boys in southern latitudes who never know its 
delights. 

But as warm welcome as the snow receives from 
any comes from those within the house who never 
touch it, but to whom its white light carries such 
cheery illumination. Its falling is so beautiful, 
and never loses its charm no matter how often the 
miracle is repeated, that they have difficulty in 
keeping away from it as it drifts dizzily down with 
its fairy dance of flakes,and when night comes drives 
by the lane of light from the window like a mad 
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whirl of sparks. They have a great feeling of safety and 
seclusion, shut in by ‘‘the tumultuous privacy of storm,” 
and they look forward, if they live in the country, to a 
period of freedom before the ways are trodden, in which 
the long-planned work can be carried on without inter- 
ruption. They know, too, that in spite of sleighing and 
tobogganing, and all the winter merriment possible, there 
will be long bright home mornings with books and music 
and work and confidential talk, that will bring the whole 
family together and knit them more closely. They know 
that what the snow is to the roots of grass and flowers it 
is to the household as well, for it is like a great angel that 
folds protecting wings about the house and wraps the 
family together. They pray that none may be exposed 
to its rigors; they would ask that all might know its hos- 
pitalities. 


THE HOUSEKEEPER’S PEST. 
\ HEN a weary housekeeper was asked what her idea 
of heaven was she replied, *‘ A place where there is 
no dust and no dirty dishes.” 

To the housewife who has a servant to wash her dishes 
the second clause of the reply may 
not carry great weight, but she must 
have a very eflicient staff of domes- 
tics at her command who does not 
appreciate the pest of dust. The 
putting in of coal in the cellar cov- 
ers all the furniture upstairs with a 
black dust; the furnace is shaken 
down, and all polished surfaces are 
gray; while in summer a fine, light, 
impalpable powder from the streets 
sifts in hourly through every chink 
and crevice. While it is well and 
proper for the housekeeper to fight 
the nuisance, and once a day have her 
house thoroughly dusted, she may 
become a slave to her enemy. She 
is no worse off than her neighbors, 
and she would do well to console her- 
self with this thought, and not make 
herself and everybody else miserable 
because of a dim mirror or a whit- 
ened chair-rung. I have impressed 
painfelly upon my mind the picture 
of & young married friend, fragile in 
appearance, and, in truth, whose life 
was worn to a thread by her arch- 
foe—Dust. She was the mistress of 
a large house, entirely furnished as 
to floors, mantels, and wainscoting 
in polished antique oak. She kept 
two servants, but the parlor - maid 
had time to dust the house only once 
per diem. The remainder of the 
time the so-called mistress undertook 
to keep things clean. My most vivid 
recollection of ber is as she appeared 
two-thirds of the time, worn and 
weary, with a dust-cloth in her 
hand. She used to say, half laugh- 
ingly, half sorrowfully, that a fit 
legend for her tombstone would be, 
‘* Dust thou art, to dust returneth.” 

As dear Mrs. Whitney says, 
‘*Something must be crowded out.” 
Let us housekeepers accept this 
truth as inevitable, and when we die 
let it be of a struggle with some- 
thing greater than dust. 
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MRS. WINSLOW'S SOOTHING SYRUP 
has been used for wer fifty years by millions of 


mothers for thetr eh <iven wi ile le teothing, with perfect 
enccess, It soothes the child, softens the gumea, allays 
all pain, cores wind colic, and le the best remedy for 
diarrhan, Sold by droggieita In every part of the 
world. Twen'y five cents a bottle.—(Ads.) 
FEED THEM PROPERLY 
and carefa y: reduce the — afully large percentage 
« inten nortality Take no chances and make no 
xperimen s very important matter. The Gail 
Border Kag gle "Bra and Com sae nsec 4 Milk has saved thou- 
sands of little lives 
FREE TO BALD HEADS 
We will mail, on application, free information ho 
to grow hair upon a bald head, stop falling bair, aod 


remove scalp diseases 


I Address, Altenheim Medical 
Dispensary, Room 20 
idv.) 


, Selves Building, Cincinnati, O 


Tus best way to know whether Dobbins’s Floating 
Borax Soap is the best for laundry and bath is to try 
it. Ie . m't tarn yellow like other floating soaps, as 
it je pur Red wrapper Ask your grocer for Dob. 
bine’s F oating Borax Ade.) 
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BEAUTIFUL 
SKIN 


1S FOUND IN 


CUTICURA 
SOAP 


and especially by English and 
vie aitghe incipal cities. Bri a 
fiemack Ay 1, ay Raced. London. yorees 
i, -t2 - i Boston, U. 8. A. 


has in use proven itself one of the greatest of 
factors in producing a clear, clean skin, and, 
therefore, a perfect complexion. 
larly in small doses, its effect will give satis fac- 
tion to the most exacting. 


Agreeable 


Taken regu- 


Preventives in season are much surer the... o.vated 
drugs. A healthy condition of the Kidneys, Liver, 
and Bowels is the strongest safeguard against Head- 
ache, Racking Colds, or Fevers. 


Acts as a perfect laxative should, cleansing and re- 
freshing the system without weakening it. Perma- 
mently curing constipation and its effects. 


Pleasant to the taste and free from objectionable sub- 
stances. Physicians recommend it. Millions have 
found it invaluable. Taken regularly in small doses, 
its effect will give satisfaction to the most exacting. 
MANUFACTURED BY 
CALIFORNIA FIG SYRUP CO. 
For sale by all Druggists. 


What Cillian Russell says about: 
FIBRE CHAMOIS: 


318 WEST 77TH STREET 
New York, Aug. 7 1895. 
Messrs. Redfern, 210 Fifth Ave: 


Gentlemen,—Kindly make up for me the 
gown I selected yesterday, using as you sug- 
gested the Fibre Chamots in the waist for 
warmth, and in the skirt and sleeves to give 
them that very stylish and bouffant effect. 
[ find that the moreen petticoat does not giv 
half the style that the genuine Fibre Chamots 
does, so naturally use nothing but the genuine 
goods. The tmitations of this particular ar- 
ticle I have found to be worse than useless. 

Truly yours, 


LILLIAN RUSSELL. 
REDFERN 


LADIES’ TAILOR & HABIT 


210 FIFTH AVENUE, MADISON SQUARE, 


in that can’t bend is worth a hun- 
area’ that will—you can pin anything with 
Hae - Pins—you can drive them through 
. everywhere—ask your re- 
tailer for them—if you can't get them in 


town, dropa 
Company, 
samples are yours. 


tal card to American Pin 
aterbury, Conn., and free 














Signed 





MAKER 
NEW YORK. 
New York, August 17, 1895. 
American Fibre Chamois Co., Times Building, New York. 
Gentlemen,—We enclose a letter received a few days ago 
from Miss Lillian Russell, which we think may be of service 
lo you. REDFERN. 


¢ Yours truly, Signed 
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BC Hig No other wheels in 
the world stand so in the estima- 








Vor, XXIX., No. 10. 










Binding, « 
and at the 
store take 
another 
look to 
make sure that 
you are getting 
what you 
| pay for. 





If your dealer will not supply you we 
will, 


Send for samples, showing labels and materials, 
totheS H &M Co.. P O Box 699, New York 
City 





(taking less strength to propel) 


Palmer 
Tires 


Are Durable, GUARANTEED 
and Easy to Mend. 


They are ons enpeien, and 
only found on High-Grade Wheels. 


MADE BY 


Palmer Pneumatic Tire Co. 
Chicago. 


Facts About Pneumatic Tires 
on r 





As they ly along the glad shouts ring—~ \> 
“Ride MONARCH, the wheel that's best and king.” 


MONARCH 


KING OF BICYCLES 

Beloved by his subjects because he does 
right by them. There’s goodness and 
merit in every inch of his kingly fame. 

4 models. $80 and $100, fully guaranteed. For chil- 
dren and adults who want a lower 
price wheel the Deflance is 
made in 4 models, $40 to $8. 
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Don’t you hear dem bells 
bey’s ringin’ ev’rywhere 


Are the 
standard 










lence the 
jf 
a: a 
Be. 


Departare Bell Co., Bristol, Conn.,U.S.A. 





A Request 


Readers of Harper's Bazar 
will please mention the paper 


when answering advertise- 





ments contained therein. 
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ey Even if you live thousands 


- 
of miles from Vantine’s, it will 
Stern BroS Fast pay you to know about their 
Bl A Silk Department. 
Black This week: 


are now exhibiting 


Spring Importations 














of BLACK HABUTAI SILKS. 
COTTON (Superior Qualities.) 
Their celebrated ° ° 23 ig, wide, 35c. yd. Our former price for this grade, 
Al d ress ll nN ll nN vs 27 in, wide, 40c. yd. Our former price for this grade, 
exan re 27 in, wide, 50c. yd. Our former price for this grade, 
and 





WHITE HABUTAI SILKS. 


Wi il Not Crock (Superior Qualities.) 


23 in. wide, 30c. yd. Our former price for this grade, 








Lupin 
Kid, Pique and Suede 





27 in, wide, 40c. yd. Our former price for this grade, 


For Waist and Skirt. 36 in. wide (extra heavy), 60c. yd. Our former price 

Fashionable dressmak- Cop Std, e_amine’s Teaodk and for « Oriental 

OVe ers and ladies’ tailors yg Be yh 
use them in expensive yanended to, 4, A. Vantine d Gen 7 & 


For 
Ladies’, Men 
and Children, 


In the Latest and Most 
Desirable Colors. 


West 23d St. 
Hom as 


‘The New Manhattan 


Constable ko C| am 


Binding 





gowns, in preference to 
silk. The cost is so 
moderate that one can 
afford to line three dresses 
at the cost of one where silk 
- is used, and as a lining it is 


equal to silk in every respect. y Are 
ey * 
ee, & | Invited 


Stores. 








ee GOR! TC pe pEe gg er 


to notify the manager 








© ¢F of your progressive 
| euchre or whist club 








that our Company 
supplies artistic score 
cards FREE to all 
clubs sending their 


“Survival of the Fittest.” 
ar 4 4 
















SPRING FASHIONS. Yarn Dyed, = hewn | address on postal. 
New Fabrics for Fast Color and Resilient? | &@ EVANOLA MFG. co., 


made. Ne Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Dress Stuffs. Se on 


for Quality 


Check Wool Suitings, 








inkeen ae EVANOLA-—Cream of Petroleum— 
Stripe and Mixed Suitings. and Durability. LASTS : an Green” Yn cae 
MOHAIRS. ’ If you cannot obtain FOREVER. a 
PI iF \ Moh this Braid from your dealer, 
fain anc ancy MoAhatrs. send us 20 cents for a S-yard 4 Send fi Sa les 
GRENADINES piece of any color. 4 or Samples. 





Fancy Silk-and-Wool Grenadines. Moun wed by 


COLORED DRESS FABRICS. 


Armures, Diagonals, Serges, Cheviots. 


HAIR CLOTH 


Is the interpretation of the words ‘‘ Stiff Interlin- 
ing,”” so much used in Fashion Journals. 


“OURS is PARAMOUNT, otbers subor- 





1g and 17 Mercer Street, 




















PRINTED | CHALLIES. ee New York City. dinate” A Party will leave New York 
p BREAKFAST—SUPPER. S hapbaphchaegh enoys * in May for 
. “Be sure you're right—then go abead.” 
) >4¢ + as : ; Paris, Switzerland, Northern 
LOOK ——, é R. 19th él. Ee be 2 S a Abuse is not an argument againt proper Italy and its Lakes, Germany, 
NEW YORK. “os | Austria-Hungary, The Rhine, 
GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. —— —_—__— | Belgium, London, etc. 








a : ; Other tours for Italy, North 
¢> O >  HARTS. DOLIERS Cape, Russia, etc., etc., in May, 
ae / June, and July. 


ssggciphnn | Tours to Florida, Nassau, Mex- 
SSLLINS MATER OF MILE. | ico, California, Yosemite Valley, 
Alaska, Yellowstone National 
Park, Hawaii, Japan, China, 
etc., in season. 
Regular Railroad and Steam- 
ship Tickets to all points. 
Send for Descriptive Book, men- 
tioning information desired. 


RAYMOND & WHITCOMB, 


LA DY AG ENTS 
“s STORE wo on 
Best sellers on or particulars address 


WESTERN ‘CORSET CO., St. Louis, Mo. 




















COMBINED WITH THE 

































































Shape and Gracefulness soe Ws —w St., | 1005, Chestant &t., 
of all w. B. Corsets. 81 East 14th St. hy os or. a agen Square, West, 
White, Drab and Black. : ” 
rien raeliese. fi peur : 
P yo L py S = [es ee ee Os ay 
them, write to t 
WB.6 62 2 Walker St. : 
Send 9 
FREE sors 3: Welle 
aw odors, oa dressed 5 
_ PITRE os 87 men : 
PATTERNS = y awarded at the Paris =i 
cut of any design in this or other Fashion Journals. ee shirts q 
Also choice designs of our own importation. Par “ 
ticulars and price-list on application. Box 45, Back made of & 
Bay Post-office, Boston, Mass. "VV E SPECI 6 
~* HYGIENIC, ADHERENT & INV1SIB: . 
SoRe EYES Dr [SAACTHOMPSONS FYE WATER TOILET POWDER — CEX. FAW, Inventor Pride 
9, Rue de ta Paix, Paris.— Caution. None Genuine but those bearing the word “FRANCE” and the signature CH. FAYE of the 
Harper’s Catalogue West 
3 | PRIESTLEY’S ” An idealized muslin. 
Black Henrietta 
Thoroughly revised, classified, and in- Silk-Warp “ realized. 
dexed, will be sent by mail to any ad- The gapatns hes Qo What entie-con 
dress on receipt of ten cents. seSoeee Se Sebvatyn. A trois be ents? 6 
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AN AWAKENING 


Proud Pop (to old bachelor friend). “1 ret. vou, Dawson, THERE'S NO RABY LIKE MY BAY.” 
Dawson. “Iu @tap you've Waker UP TO THAT FACT 1 KNEW MIGHTY WELL THERE NEVER 


WAS A BABY LIKE THE ONK YOU DESORINED 


THE BEST, AFTER ALL. 

Marp. “I hear proposing parties are all the style 
this winter. The girls do the proposing, and the one 
who proposes the best gets the prize. Have you been 
to any?” 

Eruct. “No; but I had a proposing party come to 
me the other evening How do you like my ring 7” 


——_@——_. 


Dawson. “Are you going abroad this eummer 7” 
Jenkins, “It depends upon circumstances.” 

Dawson Whose? Your own tT” 
Janxins, **No; my father-in-law's 


° 
—_——»——_— 

Precmnen. “ Dear me, dear me! Discharge every 
proof-reader in the place.” 

Eorron, “* What's the matter 7” 

Powter. “ That little paragraph I sent up for the 
personal column about Mrs. Burlington. I said she 
was perfectly intoxicating as Lady Angeline in the 
Fatal Bond, and it’s printed ‘perfectly intoxicated.’ 
What's the matter with this establiehment anyhow 7 








JUST HER KIND. 

Doury. “I hear Mary Antique was a great belle at 
the dance the other evening. She told me she danced 
every dance.” 

Poury. “Oh yes. Mary's just the kind of a girl to 
be a belle at a leap-year dance.” 


—_—_——>————_ 


Suawktins. “Who's your baidheaded friend over 
there with such very keen eyes 7” 

Larains. “ He's a celebrated specialist.” 

Suawkine. ** What for—the eyes 7” 

Laaxtns, “No; the hair.” 


oe 


* Joun, [ thins F-heard a burglar in the kitchen.” 
‘Nonsense, dear. Why do you.think that?” 
“There was a sound down there.” 

* What kind of a sound 7” 

** Like a plumber at work.” 

“Jove! There mast be.” And he hid his head 
under the pillow 


THE WORM WILL TURN. 


” 
As he uttered this word the diminutive form of 
permet by Spe sary Base. of. the 


several 
turned and faced his startled wife there was an ex- 
pression of undoubted courage upon his countenance 
that could not be misunderstood. 

* Madam,” he said, with an enforced calmness that 
but accentuated the powerful feelings that welln 
mastered him, “listen tome, We have been 
now four years, and never once have I disputed your 
authority over me. Allow me to call your attention to 
the fact that last summer, under the tofa 
July sun, I stood out in our back yatd four bours 
beat your carpets, while the derisive iter of the 
neighbors echoed and re-echoed from fence to fence. 





me— 

“ But, my dear—” 

“Let me,” continued Mr. Flagster, with a sweep of 
his arm, “ remind you that during the past six months 
alone I have made the intimate acquaintance of fouar- 
teen servant-girls’ agencies, that I have visited in their 
own homes nearly 200 representatives of every nation 
on earth, spreading to all lands, as it were, the glorious 
news that my shirts are done up in a laundry, that we 
entertain but little, and that we do not care for home- 
made bread. For—” 

“ Won't you let—” 

“ For your sweet sake,” went on rage, unheed- 
ing the interruption, “‘ I have moved. y pelvic bones 
bent almost beyond recognition, for bours I have 
sat on the floor, tying up one like a shipping 
clerk in a dry- goods store. y deltoid muscles quiv- 
ering with the enforced strain, my neck firmly set, with 
eyes fixed on the firmament, I have hang and rehung 
pictures until you were satisfied. I have—" 

“ But don't you—” 


“Mr. Willoughby,” said Mr, Pailton, of Willoughby, 
Pailtou, & Co., “I am told have ordered those 


new bonnets on sale at 


"ll never sell at that 


figure. saan, ay ony anh Oe 29 apiece, 
“I know that, Pailion, my boy, but next week we'll 
mark ‘em down to $25, and they'll go like hot cakes.” 


—>———— 


“Owch !” said Mand at thechafing-dish party. “I— 
I've barnt my finger.” 

“*Um—no, I think not,” said Hicke, grasping her 
hand and raising it to his lips. ‘It tastes fine.” 


———_——_<.———_—_ 


“1 suppore, Mrs. Spriggins, ne a son James 


etill in 


to go into the min’ 


* Yes, indeed. He's to saturate from the geological 
cemetary next June.” 





EXTRAVAGANCE IN LITERATURE, WHY NOT IN ART? 


“Jo¥v WAS WRITTEN ON HER GIRLISU FACE AS SHE GRASPED THE 10Y HAND OF Fipo's gesoven.” 


















































AN UNFORTUNATE EXPERIMENT. 


She filled her lamp with X Ray oll that night when 


Willie called; 


And oh the sight that met her eyes! It very much ap- 
led! 


palled ! 
For as she flashed it on his heart, and gazed intent 


within, 


So — to her hopes was it, it made her poor head 
spin. 


Within its left-hand.curvature she saw the face of Jane, 
The maid he'd said he loved no more, and ne'er wonld 


love again 


And siill that face remained therein, and lo, "twas emil- 


ing yet! 
And just beneath it, smirking too, she saw the lips of 
Bette! 


Off to the left was Mollie Jones, and with patrician 


pride 
The visage of Mies Vanderbrow was beaming at her 


side; 
And lower down was Polly Wilkes, and Alice Perkins 


too, 
on ‘1 Brown, and Hattie Hicks, and pouting little 


rue. 


Some sixteen other maidens of the neighborhood were 


t a 
And yet he'd told her softly, yester-eve, out on the 


stair, 
That in his heart-shrine there was but one Queen upon 


the throne, 


Whose face and grace and charms he loved, and they 


were all her own! 


Ah, girls, beware of X Ray lamps; avoid this poor girl's 
woe: 


Don't Kaze into your lover's heart, nor seek too much 
now; 


to 


afnen she turned that searching light on Willie as 
sat, 
She's been so madly jealous that she knows not where 


she's at! 
—__—_a———— 


“It's a curions thing,” said Chappie. ‘“ These girls are 


availing themselves ot this leap-year privilege with me 


over U 





v 


. y proy to me over the 
this morning, and I said yes, but I'm bi 
” 


leased if I 


know who it was, 


—_——— 


“Papa,” suid little Mabel to her father, who had had 


the m une to lose one eye, “has your other eye 
gone to hesven 7” 


*“ Yes, dear,” was the anewer. 
“ Well, then, papa,” said the little girl, snuggling close, 
Il me all it sees, then, won't you 


—_—— 


“T thought yon said the doctor told you to diet.” 
“ Well, I am % 


“ But you go to these chafing-dish parties.” 
“Tknoeit If] wasn't dieting, I wouldu't dare.” 
—_——— 


George 
She looked anxiously at the clock, which pointed to 


12.30. 
“What is it, love?” 


is 
at pve not overly 
his 


“I don't wish to h » bat you know 
erly Youd of fou, sea’ be is un carly 


At this bint George commenced to get ready to take 
departure, 





























SUPPLEMENT 


THE TOURIST IN CAIRO. 
See illustration on page 192. 


¢ ye English have both made and unmade 
Cairo. Twenty years ago Cairo was an 
Oriental city, the narrow streets of which 
were full of architectural beauty above and 
of glowing color below. Now ready-made 
coats and ulsters, tartan shawls and elastic- 
side boots, imported in thousands, have 
changed and degraded costume; splendid 
hotels with covered balconies, where Euro- 
peans congregate, talk, and flirt, have taken 


the place of the hostel with a garden court- | 


yard in the centre, and an English quarter 
with fine houses, well-kept gardens, and the 
necessary accessories of lawn -tennis, polo, 
balls, and concerts have turned Cairo, the 
city where Orientals live, into Cairo, the city 
where Orientals amuse the tourists. 


The dancing dervishes still dance, but for | 


the silver of the tourist; the fanatics still 
bare their bodies to naked swords and eat 
live scorpions, but to amaze the Western. If 
we would see genuine Oriental life we must 
now go further afield. 
remains full of interest and full of pictures. 
The turbaned, bare-footed water-carrier still 


fills the pitchers of veiled women from his | 


distended pig-skin. The blue-robed barber 
still shaves the head of the faithful behind 
the carved musha beyeah. Hassan sits wait- 
ing in the carpet bazar, as anxious as ever 
to sell prayer-rugs at four times their value; 
Almed hammers oyt brass platters on the 
pavement as of old; and the snake-charmer 
still holds the deadly cobra by the glitter of 
his eye. The bazars are crowded, as of yore, 
(Continued on page 200.) 





ADVERTISEMEN'’'TS, 


IVORY 
SOAP 


99%0% PURE 


“A cold bath is a good 
tonic and nerve bracer.” 
If Ivory Soap is used, it is 


a beautifier as well. 


THe Procter & Gamore Co., Cinrts. 


WALTER MERC. oe § 
Breakfast ] 














Always ask for Walter Baker & Co.’s 
Breakfast Cocoa 


Made at 
DORCHESTER, MASS. 


It bears their Trade Mark 
* La Belle Chocolatiere ” on every can. 


Beware of Imitations. 





Nevertheless, Cairo | 
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saves you all that “toil and trouble.”’ 
table Bouillon or Clear Beef Soup, 


~~ 


O other aid to the 

housewife so great, no 
other agent so potent in 
relief for the dyspeptic, 
has ever been devised. 
ROYAL BAKING POWDER 
is simply indispensable 
where the finest, purest, 
most wholesome and eco-= 
nomical foods are desired. 









= 


‘‘Double, double, toil and trouble; 
Fire burn and cauldron bubble.” 


That’sthe old way of making soup. 
the “cauldron” and fuss over it for hours. 


Extracto BEEF 


Add water to the Extract and you have, instantly, a really pala- 


No trouble or mystery about it. Anyone can do it. 


Armour & Company, Chicago. 


FS 





PRONOUNCED BY ALL WHO TEST IT, “MOST EFFICACIOUS, MOST AGREE- 
ABLE—UNEQUALLED BY ANYTHING IN FORTIFYING, STRENGTHENING, REFRESHING.” 


MARIAN! WINE—THE IDEAL FRENCH TONIC—FOR BODY AND GRAIN. 


Put your meat and soup bones in 












WRITTEN INDORSEMENTS FROM OVER 7,000 PHYSICIANS. 


Write to MARIANI & CO., for Descriptive Book, 75 PORTRAITS, 
62 W. 16th ST., NEW YORK. 


Pants: 41 Bd. Hausmann. 
Lompow : 239 Oxford St. 
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w SYLVA 


A sublime combination of 
exquisite perfumes unlike 
anything else ever made. 


Indorsements and Autographs ofCelebrities. | 





VIOLETTE 
IMPERIALE 


A true and perfect extract 
of the sweetest and rarest 
violets, ot vt vt ut ut ot ot ut ut 


The Name of the Makers is a Guarantee of High Quality. 


J. G. MOUSON & CO.:::22: Paris:::2:: London :::::3 Frankfort. | 
N. Y. Office, 18-22 Washirigton Place, 
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15, RUE DE LA PAIX, PARIS 
Catalogu 


e post free on application. 
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Moot &equisile Retail Kexfumery 


The elegant and fashionable Parisian World uses: 
Eaux ce Cologne: H:cémonienne, Imperiale, IR », Ambree 
Scents: Baume de Violette, le Jardin as mon Curd, Vous iow. Jadia. 
Sapoceti, special soap for the face: Mar chale, Duchesse, Violet te, 
Powder for the face: ladies in all climates link, Yellow, White. 
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EXQUISITE CLEANSER. SOOTHING. ANTISEPTIC, 
eT 


HAIR ano SKIN | 


Tailor-Made 








$12 


: THE stylish suits +} 
. which we show © 
f \ in our advertise- 3 
ments give you only eS 
a hint of the — 4} 

which we Illustrate 

in our catalogue 
To every lady who & 
wishes to dress well & 
at moderate cost, we & 
will mail, /ree, our ft 
handsomely illus-@ 
trated Spring Cata- ¢ 
legue of Ladies’ } 
Suits, Skirts, etc.,, 
and more than Firty ¢ 
SAMPLES of the ma- & 
terials from which we + 
make these gar- # 
ments. We make} 
every garment to © 
order and guarantee ¢ 
the perfection of fit, + 
b finish and style. We} 
pay all express & 
charges. Our cata- ? 
logue illustyates : ; 


Tailor-Made Suits, $7.50 up. 


* Ta Serges, Mixtures, Coverts, nipeords, Homespuns, ete. * 
: Mohair, Outing and Blazer Suits, $7.50 up. } 
; Capes, $3 up. Jackets, $4 up. 3 
: Mohair, Cloth and Moreen Skirts, $5 up. 4 
; Bicycle Suits, $6 up. a. 
| $;Duck, Crash, Teviot and Pique Suits, $4. © 
| 2% Also finer garments, and we sond samples of ell grades. + 


} Write for catalogue and samples by return mail, 2 


THE NATIONAL CLOAK CO., 
: 152 and 154 West 23d St., New York. 
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LABLACHE FACE POWDER 


ow | HE 


Queen of Toilet Powders. 










The Purest and 
most Perfect Face 
Powder that 
science and skill 
J} can produce. It 
. = is_ Invisible. It 
\V W“ 7 ) makes the Skin 
Soft and Beautiful. Removes all Gloss, 
Sunburn, Tan, Freckles, Blotches, &c. 
50 CENTS. 
Of all druggists, or by mail. 


BEN. LEVY & CO., French Perfumers, 


34 WEST ST., BOSTON. 


B32 AAAAA = 
(ii Nearly a 
Million Housekeepers 


who use cTFOIGON 


SILVER 
POLISH 


ELE 


say it’s best. 
Once tried you'll so decide. 
ELECTRO-SILICON is unlike any other 
silver polish. 
Send for trial quantity or box ~ 
paid, ots. It’s sold everywhere. 
THE ELECTRO-SILICON CO., 
72 John St., New York. 
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SUPPLEMENT HARPER’S BAZAR 


A GIRL AT A WINDOW 


FRoM THE PAINTING BY REMBRANDT IN THE DuLwica GALLERY, LonpDoN 
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HARPER'S 
m page 19 SALLY LUNN, 


Bedouin of the desert 
surmounting the by Miss Juliet Corson, 
draperies, is one Founder of the New York Cooking School. 
ires in the streets ae OG! P ‘ | 
This famous Southern light | 
bread was made with home | 
made yeast by the old negro 
cooks ; but modern culinary art 
has improved it by applying 
the quick action of the soda 
and cream of tartar of which 
the best baking powders are 
composed. By choice I use 
Cleveland's. 


BAZAR 


with buyers The 
his bronze and solemn face 
ample folds of his graceful 
of the most status sque figt 
of Cait vhile the merchant, with his long 
if harmonious color, is 
But the most 
clement is 


silk caftan and coat 

yi moat nic res , 
moug lie I | i! j i 
human and the niy humorous 


=r 
: h 
It is by the aid of donkeys that one passes giving them 
defiles of the 
sits, the mosques and ruins 
excursions into the desert 
Those excur ns on donkey-back! How the 
memory of them return ies of watch 
ing tl er low puce-colored 
hills of t vy desert, while the great 
mms dark against a 
topaz sk f watching till the moon lights 
f f the Sphinx, and the 
silence of the ert sinks into 
memories of ft lombs of the 


roamings pathiess defliies, the 


memor 











Sift three heaped teaspoonfuls of Cleve- 
land’s baking powder and one of salt with a 
quart of dry flour. Melt ascant half cup «f | 
butter in one cup of milk and one of water 
warmed together. Beat foureggstoacream, | 
mix with them the milk, water, and melted 
butter; butter a deep Russia iron pan, and 
see that the heat of the oven is moderate; 
then quickly stir the flour withthe milk, etc., 
making a smooth batter; pour it into the 
buttered pan, and bake it forabout three 
quarters of an hour, until a broom. straw run 
into it can be withdrawn clean. Serve it hot 
at once 


one s soul 
Caliphs, of 
burning 
ky of brass above 


Mokattem Hills 


memor of standing » the 
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LISE MENTS 
THE ONLY MYSTERY 
ABOUT A WATCH 

is in the marvellous instruments of precision 
used in its construction. Pocket 
timepieces are not called upon to produce 
anything, like looms and sewing machines, 


ADV kilt 











it’s a Wise Nurse 


that speeds the recovery of her patients by 


Malt Niuber 


, —the food drink. 
the greatest amount of real nu- 
triment and is strength-giving 
and flesh-building. 
to nursing mothers, consump- 

,, tives and sufferers from wast- 

ing diseases, 


Anheuser-Busch Brewing Ass’n, 


Send for handsomely illustrated colored 
booklets and other reading matter. 
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SUPPLEMENT 
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ANHEUSER"BUSc)), 


It contains 


Invaluable 


To be had at all 
Druggists’ and Grocers’. 


Prepared by 


St. Louis, U. S. A. 





or furnish or transmit power, like steam 
engines or dynamos. All that is asked of 
them is to run their allotted number of 
hours with extreme regularity, measuring | 
the last hour of the twenty-four with 
exactly the same number of minutes and | 
seconds as the first, through all changes 
of temperature or varying positions. 
The secret of success here is sim- 
plicity and absolute accuracy. These 


a century. »* od 


A small 


PwRe AND FRAGRANT. 


sample of the liquid free, if you mention Harrer’s Bazar. 
Hat » & Ruc KeL, Wholesale Druggists, New York City. 


For the Teeth and Breath. 


An absolutely safe dentifrice, popular with refined people for over half 
ye 


All Druggists. 


Ot" 





Address the Proprietors of Sozodont, 





have been made possible by the Waltham 
model, the wonderful machinery at 
Waltham and the skilled American 
mechanics there. Such a combination 
of a perfect watch and a reasonable 
price has never before been possible in 
the history of watch-making. 

Ask to see the name ‘‘Azverszde” 

r ‘‘Royal” engraved on the plates, 
a always “Waltham.” | 
They are fully warranted by the American | 
Waltham Watch Co., of Waltham, Mass., 
the pioneer American ‘Company. 


The “Riverside” movementis as accurate atime-heeping machine as 
it is possible to make. You can get no better, whatever you pay. 


| ATriumph in Cookery 


READY TO SERVE 





VAN CAMP PACKING CO. 
Indienapolis. ina ‘ 
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(¢? eee PERFUMES 
L. YS a (Orma-Perfumery) 44, place de la Madeleine, PARIS 












; sells recitatic..cand PLAYS 
2 W inter St.,Boston 
BAKER: : 3: FREE. 


















: FLOWERS 


at one-half regu- Y 
: lar prices, devoted exclusively to Flower 
Seeds, the 1506 edition of my annual 
He atalogue, now ready for FREE distri- 


B Fou mow than 20 tears 


thu slanclo UCL. 


scolls Cnulsion. | 


bution to every Flower lover, is the 
most magnificcnt published. Send your 
_ address for copy., 


MISS C. H. LIPPINCOTT, 
910 8 023 Sixth St.S., - MINNEAPOLIS, MDM. 























Essence 
Rune « VIOLeTs 


(Mame Registered.) 
THE QUEEN OF PERFUMES 


If you want a real Violet 
Perfume, be sure you get 


“Ho. 47li Rhine Violets” 


It is not a combination of 

other scents, but is abso- 

lutely true to the flower. 
Cut this advertisement 

out and show it to your 

dealer. 

MULHENS & KROPFF, New York, U.S. Agents. 












UNEQUALED IN 


AROMA, 
FLAVOR, 
PURITY, 
STRENGTH. 





Why? 
Because 
IT’S PREPARED 
BY MACHINERY 
NOT BY HAND. 
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HEADACHE CURED FREE? 


Arlitine Headache Powders. 
From a German Prescription. A remarkably quick 
cure. Warranted Harmiess. Sample free on re- 


THE ARLITINE CO., Norwalk, Conn. 


| 


Beecham’s pills for consti- 
pation 10° and 25%. Get the 
book at your druggist’s and 
go by it. 


Annual sal 5 more than 6,000,000 boxes. 








